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LEEDS TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
OCTOBER 10th, 11th, 12th, & 13th, 1883. 


President .. .. «. $THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 
Conductor—SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN, 


BAND AND CHORUS OF 420 PERFORMERS. 
Leader of the Band—MR J, T, CARRODUS. 


Principal Vocalists, 
Mdme ALWINA VALLERIA, Miss ANNIE MARRIOTT, and Miss ANNA 
WILLIAMS; Mdme PATEY, Miss DAMIAN, ani Miss HILDA WILSON ; 
Mr EDWARD LLOYD and Mr JOSEPH MAAS; Mr FREDERIO KING, 
Mr HENRY BLOWER, and Mr SANTLEY. 
Organists—Dr WM. SPARK and Mr WALTER PARRATT, Mus, Bac. 
Chorus Master.—Mr J, BROUGHTON. 


TICKETS MAY BE HAD FOR THE FOLLOWING DAYS & POSITIONS :— 


FIRST SEATS. 
Ground Floor (each) 
Gell 'y d a 
Gall. and a 
Ground Floor 
.+.@round Floor 
sesseeseeeeeese Ground Floor and Gallery 
Ground Floor 














Wednesday Eveni 

Thursda, horning, 
Friday Morning 
Friday Evening 














“VESTIBULE TICKETS, 5s. each. 

No application for Tickets, either personally or by letter, will be noticed unless 
accompanied by a remittance for the amount of tickets required, and stating 
also the number of tickets want Detailed Programmes may be had on 
application at the Office, and at the Music Shops. 

The Morning Concerts will begin at 11.30, and the Evening Concerts at 7.30. 

Festival Office open daily from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

All communications to be addressed to 

FRED. R. SPARK, Hon. Sec. 

Festival Office (near the Town Hall), Leeds, 


[OX PON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.- 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE OOTTELL. 
The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
mocation, residential and otherwise. 
Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. 
P Z bred poser on to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. Sec., 6, Tavistock Square. 


Me and Madame BODDA’S (Miss LOUISA PYNE) 
- ACADEMY FOR SINGING, “ Bonaty,” 85 & 87, Cambridge Gardens, 

otting Hill, In and Out-Door Pupils—Professional and Amateur, Studies: 
Singing (Private Lessons), Elocution, Piano, Choral Practice, &. For Pro- 
spectuses, apply as above; or Mr STEDMAN, 12, Berners Street, W. 


Rk JOHN HENKEN’S MUSIC CLASSES at the Birx- 
BECK InstrtuTtoNn, Southampton Buildin Chancery Lane, will 
COMMENOE the FIRST WEEK IW OOTOBER, Siscmentery’ op Bontey ; 
“ys “ big om Upper coeane bon aes age ieaean ei a. ‘or 
Octeber iit, mate » ore ~, e application. LECTURE on 


M® CARRODUS (Violinist) begs to announce his intention 
of raat ing the chief towns of Great Britain, with his STRING 
UABTETTE ra , during the Winter, Season, Terme for Drawing-room, 
aneous, Concerts, or e AR 47, Bt i 
Road, Square Wh. torios ress—Mr RODUS, 47 ‘aul’s 

















Me AGUILAR begs to. announce his Rerurn to Town 
for the Season, 
17, GLOUCESTER ORESOENT, 
Hype Park, : 





RGANS.—Two Manuals, twenty sounding stops, Highbury 

Quadrant Church, N.—Sixteen sounding stops, St Paul’s College, Stoney 

Stratford.—Good and Ohéap.—Brycrson, Bros., Charlton Works, Islington 
Green, N, Telephone, 6613. 


MAGGINI-—STEINER. 
WO Genuine VIOLINS of these two Masters, perfectly 


preserved, and remaining ever since in the same family are to be so'd for 
a Moderate Price. Address—SucHopo.sk!, Allegasse 20, Vienna LV., Austria, 


ORD’S PIANOS ON SALE, with 25 per cent. discount 

for cash, or 15s. per month (second-hand 10s, 6d, per month) on the Three 

Years Hire System.—Lists free of C. Suites & Co., 42, Southampton Row, 
Holborn. Pianos exchanged. 











NEW SONG. 
“MO THE IMMORTALS.” Words by D. F. Bromrretp, 


Music by RosatinE F. Exuicorr. For Contralto or Baritone Range, 
C to E flat. Sung at the Gloucester Festival by Miss Hitpa WILsoN. Published 
by Exocn & Sons, 19, Holles Street, London. 
“A FAIRY DREAM.” 


DME LOUISE VERNON will sing P. von Tvueerner’s 
New Peng: Commis by OLIVER Branp), “A FAIRY DREAM,” at 8t 
Andrew’s Hall, Balham, on Thursday next, October 4th, 
“WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM THE SEA.” 
ISS WOODHATCH and Mr JOHN W. KNOTT will 
sing SMART’s popular Duet, ‘“‘WHEN THE WIND BLOWS IN FROM 
THE SEA,” at Redruth, Oct, 4th; Falmouth, 5th; Helston, 8th; and Oam- 
borne, 9th ; &c. 
“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” (QUARTET). 
ADAME FRANCES BROOKE, Miss PAULINE 
\ FEATHERBY, Mr JOHN OROSS, and Mr HY. PRENTON will sing 
the admired Quartet by AscHER, “‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” during 
their Tour in the North, commencing at Newcastle, Oct. 6th. 
“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” 


R SINCLAIR DUNN will sing (by desire) Ascuer’s 
popular Romance, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” at Castle Douglas, 
on Oct, 1st ; and Stranraer, Oct. 5th, 


Fe POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 
Quatre Mains. Par Ignace Grssone. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Glow MARCH FOR THE ORGAN (founded on 
KreEvutzEr’s celebrated Thirty-third Violin Study). By SraNnisLaus 
Eumor. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


FORGOTTHN. 


Bona. 
Words by SAMUEL K, COWAN, 
Music by 


RICHARD F. HARVEY. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


TZIGANESCA. 


DEDICATED TO THE KHEDIVE OF E@yYPT, 
Price 4s, 


REVERIE. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
Composed by CARLO DUCCL. 


Both the above pieces were played by the Composer at his Concerts with 
distinguished success. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFint’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 


of Paris. 
Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new PatentImproved 


Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 
39, WARWIOK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE. 








(= T ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 

practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


M\HE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the BrRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


BEETHOVEN’S 


TEMPO DI MENUETTO 


(FROM THE PIANOFORTE AND VIOLIN SONATA, OP. 80). 
TRANSCRIBED FOR PIANOFORTE ALONE BY 


JULES BRISSAC, 
Price 3s. 
London: ©, JEFFERYS, 67, Berners Street, W. 

“‘This popular movement, in which the pianoforte and violin have hitherto 
enjoyed a joint monopoly, is here adapted as a solo for the former instrument ; 
and thus the captivating melody of Beethoven, skilfully cast ina new mould, 
is available on all occasions to pianists who sympathise with the inexpressible 
power of the ‘immeasurably rich master.’”—‘‘ Musical World,” Aug. 18°h, 1883. 











Now Ready, 


FORM, OR DESIGN, IN MUSIC. 


OLIVERIA PRESCOTT. 


PART I—INSTRUMENTAL MUSIO. 
CHAPTER 1. Elements of Form ; 2. The Minuet ; 3. The Sonata; 4. The Varieties 
of the Sonata Form ; 5. The Sonata Form applied to different Movements; 
6. The Rondo; 7, The Concerto; 8, Rhythm of First Movements. 


PART II—VOCAL MUSIC. 

CuapTeR 1. The Ballad, or People’s Song; 2. Form of the Ballads; 3. Single 
Movements—Design of Idea, The Madrigal, The Scarlatti Form, Free Fugal 
Form, The Sonata, The Rondo; 4. Groups of Movements—The Glee, Reci- 
tative, The Italian Cantata, Scena and Aria, The Anthem, Opera, Analysis 
of Fidelio, Oratorio. 


Part I., 6d.; Part II., 2s,; Complete 2s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘* We have much pleasure in weleoming the appearance in a complete form of 
the series of papers on ‘ Form, or Design, in Music,’ by Miss Oliveria Prescott, 
which originally appeared in the columns of the Musical World, and are now 
published, with revisions and extensions, by Messrs Duncan Davison & Co. 
There are very few books in our language from which the student can obtain a 
clear idea of the chief forms of musical composition ; and Miss Prescott’s little 
volume will, therefore, be found of great use to teachers, She deals not 


only with instrumental but also with vocal music; and while it was, from its 
very nature, impossible that the subject could be exhaustively treated within 
the limits that the author has allowed herself, her book is not only fairly com- 
plete, but carefully written, and, we believe, thoroughly trustworthy.” 
—Alhenaum, 








New Song for a Soprano Voice by J, L, HATTON, 


GOLDEN DREAMS. 


Sona, . 
WoRDsS BY J. STEWART. 
Y Music by 
J. L. HATTON. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Where may be obtained, 
Composed by J. L. Harton, ‘A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s,; 
* «THE RETURN,” 3s. ; and ‘THE GOOD SHIP ROVER.” 3s, 


THE STREAMLET. 


ETUDE DE SALON, _ 


BY 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
««* The Streamlet,’ an Etude de Salon, for the pianoforte, by Lillie Albrecht, is 
cleverly designed, and has no small element of originality to qualify it,”— 
The Morning Post, 








Just Published, 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS, 
I KNOW NOT YET .. .« price 4/- 


(Words by G. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 


OVERLEAF + ae pe price 4 /- 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


FALSE AND TRUE. 


Words by ORLANDO WRIGHT. 
Music by 
W. SPARK, 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘** False and True,” New Song, words by Orlando Wright, music by Dr Spark, 
published by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. This is a pleasant 
arrangement of graceful lines. The air is rather taking, and the words have the 
recommendation over most modern songs that they are comprehensible. The 
composition ought to be popular.”— Yorkshire Gazette, 


Just Published, 


MY HORSE. 


A NonsEnstcat SonG, IN THREE CHARACTERS, 
Words and Music by 


WALTER MAYNARD, 
Price 2s. net. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW MAROH FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


L'ECO DELLE MONTAGNE: 


CANTO POPOLARE ITALIANO, IN GUISA DI! 
CIA. 











Composta da 
G. GARIBOLDI. 


Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, 


OUT OF TOWN. 


A SET OF HUMOROUS PART-SONGS FOR MIXED VOICES, 
(With or without Accompaniment.) 


No. 1. AGLIMPSE OF THE PASTORAL. | No. 2. A MIDSUMMER DREAM. 
3. THE CHARM OF RURAL LIFE, | 4. BEWARE OF THE BULL! 
5. IN THE WOODS. | 6. ON THE WATER. 
7. THE PICNIC, | 8. GOOD BYE! 
Written and Adapted by 


WALTER MAYNARD, 
Price 3s. net. 
(Separate Numbers, 6d. net.) 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—The right of performance not reserved, 


* Out of Town, a set of humorous part-songs by Walter Maynard, is an attempt 
to describe in an original form the experiences of a day in the country. We find 
plenty of interest and a good deal of amusement in the idea as carried out—none 
the less because Mr Maynard has taken the music of three pieces from well- 
known classical works, ‘A Glimpse of the Pastoral’ being an adaptation of 
passages in Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony, while ‘A Midsummer Dream’ comes 
from Mendelssohn’s Nocturne, and ‘The Charm of Rural Life’ from the same 
master’s Clowns’ Dance. The more numerous part-songs are, both music and 
words, Mr Maynard’s own. Their character may be inferred from the sigificant 
titles, ‘Beware of the Bull,’ ‘In the Woods,’ ‘In the Water,’ and ‘The Pic-nic. 
We commend this diverting little book as a useful adjunct to a convivial 
season,” —Daily Telegraph, 
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' ‘THE HISTORY OF THE PIANOFORTE, 


The following (says the Journal of the Society of Arts) is an 
appendix to Mr A. J. Hipkins’s paper on “The History of the 
Pianoforte,” read March 7th, 1883, with corrections :— 

The analysis of my paper, by Mr Victor Mahillon, while occupied 
with the French translation of it, has shown the necessity of further 
revision than was possible at the time of publication. The most 
important correction occurs first, at p. 397a, line 40, &c.—‘‘ Now if 
the string be struck wpon a loop.” The statement thus introduced 
must be brought into agreement with Thomas Young’s law which I 
had, for the moment, overlooked. According to this law, a stretched 
string set in vibration by percussion, or otherwise, loses, if the dis- 
turbance takes place upon a nodal division, not only the harmonic 
proper to that node, but all the harmonics which have a node corre- 
sponding to the same point. The usual striking place in a piano 
being on or near one of the most important nodal divisions, either 
the eighth or the ninth, it results that augmentation of intensity 
may be attributed to the greater amplitude and vibrating energy of 
the larger segment of the string produced by the suppression of the 
harmonic proper to the node. As to the relative value of the 
different harmonic divisions arising from the varying position of the 
point of disturbance, the first division, that of the octave, which 
takes place at the half of the string, and completely annuls the even 
series of harmonics, engenders a timbre, or sound quality, resembling 
that of the clarionet, fuller and richer than any other to be obtained 
from the instrument. The next best measurements, tried dulcimer 
fashion with a suitable hammer, are those which correspond to the 
third, fourth, sixth, and eighth of the string. Of all these, the last 
division only, from obvious reasons of construction, is possible in a 
pianoforte, The fifth and seventh are less favourable than the third 
or fourth. At the ninth, the quality of tone becomes harder, as the 
tone regulator well knows. This tendency increases in proportion 
with the diminution of the division for the striking place, until the 
oboe quality is attained, due to the favouring of the very high har- 


monics at the expense of the deeper, The ‘‘lute” stop of a harpsi- 


chord with the quill plectrum acting close to the bridge, might be 
epg called the ‘‘oboe” stop, from this peculiar nasal 
quality. 

While harpsichords and spinets had their strings agitated 
mechanically, at distances varying between a fourth and a seventh, 
I have not myself met with an example of a grand pianoforte struck 
so low down even as the seventh. In Broadwood’s grand pianos, 
now struck exactly at the eighth, the seventh and ninth harmonics 
are distinctly audible, while the eighth is obliterated : the force of 
the blow at the eighth division does not therefore annul the neigh- 
bouring harmonics—that is to say, the seventh and the ninth. In 
old spinets and harpsichords no attention was paid to the point of 
disturbance, although we find the younger Hans Ruckers obtaining 
a modification in quality by using two registers of crow-quill plectra 
on one string. His nephew, Jan Couchet, went further with this 
idea of varying lengths of string and striking place, an idea which 
Huygens fostered (Jongbloet and Land's Collection of Huygens’ 
Musical Correspondence), In the grand pianoforte, John Broad- 
wood’s division of the soundboard bridge rendered a more favourable 
striking-place for the bass strings possible. I believe John Broad- 
wood was the first to carry out, in grand and square pianos, the idea 
of a rational striking distance. A few years later (A.D. 1800) Young 
formulated his law, already referred to, Kiitsing (Das Wissen- 
schaftliche der Fortepiano Baukunst. Berne, 1844) was subsequently 
empirically enabled to assert that the best quality was obtained in 
4 pianoforte at the eighth of a string, without having recourse to a 
softening of the hammer covering—indispensable when the blow 
was directed to the ninth. From what precedes it may be asserted 
that there is no foundation whatever for the current notion, which 
Helmholtz has reproduced, that pianoforte makers have sought the 
seventh or ninth of the string, in order to banish one of those com- 
paratively dissonant harmonics, and leave the concordant eighth to 
form part of the harmonic sheaf combined in the note. Where they 
have used the ninth, and even shorter divisions—as has been 





customary in the trebles—it has been done, without theory, to gain 
a more brilliant effect. 

Page 397), line 23, &c., ‘‘has been called the soul,” should be 
‘*may be called the nervous system.” I have made inquiry about 
the wood used in America for pianoforte sound-boards, and learn 
from Mr Dolge, who is a practical authority, that it is the Abies alba, 
a wood of rather softer texture than the European Abies excelsa, the 
spruce, which includes the Haselfichte of the Bavarian highlands, 
used in the best fiddle making. 

Page 399a, line 29, &c., ‘‘ Cristofori cut a notch in the butt of his 
hammer ;” to be accurate, “formed a notch upon the butt.” In 
practice it comes to the same thing. 

Page 399%, line 23, Cristofori ‘‘ retained the equi-distant harpsi- 
chord scale ;” not exactly, as the harpsichord has not an apparent 
equal distance between each string, while Cristofori’s (and Silber 
mann’s) pianos have. This correction also applies to p. 400a, line 23. 

Page 400), line 3, for ‘‘keyboard” read ‘‘soundboard ;” and 
line 5, ‘‘ Friederici of Gera;” the acquisition, since my paper was 
read, by Mr Victor Mahillon, of an upright grand piano by this 
maker, dated 1745, corrects my information as to date ; moreover, 
on this instrument he inscribed his name Frederici. The mechanism 
of this upright grand piano is very simple, the hammer action 
resembling that German clock-bell action, which Mr Mabhillon, 
having seen another example at Nuremberg, suggests, may have 
been transferred to the piano ; of course, independent of Cristofori’s 
invention, to which it would be mechanically inferior. 

Page 4010, line 4—Nannette Stein’s six pedals are thus arranged, 
beginning from the left foot :—1, shift pedal ; 2, bassoon ; 3, damper; 
4, half celeste; 5, full celeste; 6, drum. Steibelt, ‘‘ Methode de 
Piano” (Paris, 1805), describes the first four pedals only, and gives 
signs for their employment. 

Page 4026, line 19—For “‘right foot pedal” read ‘‘left foot pedal ;” 
line 27, &c., dele “‘ reflected,” and ‘‘ through the bridge,” the strings 
being sensitive to each other. 

Page 403a, line 9, &c.—For the same reason, dele ‘‘ by excite- 
ment from the soundboard carried through the bridge.” This 
excitement is carried through the bridge, which certainly reflects 
vibration, but that is not the only cause of sympathetic sounds, as 
the reader might, were this statement left unqualified, suppose. 

Page 402), line 41, &c.—The treble dampers were first omitted in 
grand pianos about 1809. In the original square pianos of Zumpe, 
the dampers were used throughout. In John Broadwood’s square 
piano of 1780 one note is left undamped, the highest. In 1792 he 
had the eight highest notes undamped in a similar instrument ; 
evidently to gain ‘“‘ring,” as with his brass damper it was not a 
question of convenience. 

Page 403), line 44—The Lyre pedal was introduced in its first 
form in 1809-10. 

Page 406a, line 18—‘‘ Tomkisson,” wherever this name occurs, 
read ‘ Tomkinson.” 

Page 407a, line 40—I find Hawkins was living at Philadelphia, 
United States, America, when in 1800, he took out his patents in 
his native country, England, and in America. 


THE SWELL. 

When King George IV. paid his visit to Ireland in 1821, an 
installation of the knights was held in St Patrick’s Cathedral, the 
organist in the enthusiasm of the occasion ventured to use the 
grand swell of the organ, the powerful effect of which, it had been 
believed for a hundred years or more, would be to level the whole 
building with the ground, As he played and the grand procession 
filed past beneath his seat, his heart swelled with the splendour 
of the scene, and he thought— 

‘* Si fractus illabatur orbis 
Impavidum ferient ruine !}” 
He pulled the fatal stop. The grand vibration so long unheard 
resounded through the old building, and shook the hearts of the 
hearers. But no harm was done; and every organist since then 
has used the swell without a thought of fear. I. G, 
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MR GLADSTONE AND HYMNOLOGY. 


When, in a recent number of 7'he Nineteenth Century, Mr Glad- 
stone published a translation into Italian of Cowper’s hymn, 


“ Hark, my soul, it is the Lord, 
"Tis thy Saviour; hear His word,” 


‘and prefaced the poem with a few remarks concerning hymnology in 


general, he little dreamed what a hornet’s nest he was bringing about 
hisears. The Prime Minister started with the very natural assump- 


tion that the Reformed Churches had done more for the literature ; 


of the hymn-book than those which perpetuated their services in 


dead. languages. He put it boldly that ‘“ hymns in the vernacular ; 


both here and in Germany may be considered as a product of the 


change which restored the use of the mother tongue in the services | 


of our Church ;” and remarking that, ‘‘ although the want has not 
been felt in Italy,” still the ‘‘language in which Dante wrote cannot 
be incapable of the force and the compression both in form and sub- 
stance proper to the hymn,” proceeded to give to the world his 


Senti, senti, anima mea. A strong objection has been raised to Mr : 


Gladstone’s proposition by the Reverend Dr Passalente, an Italian 
clergyman, who promptly forwarded to the Prime Minister an 
Italian hymn-book ‘‘ breathing sentiments of devotional fervour and 
piety,” and promised him ‘‘thousands more” if he desired to 
study them. Dr Passalente’s statement is interesting, in that it 
confirms a generally recognized opinion upon the value of the hymn 


as a means to steady, practical devotion, and denotes.a radical change | 


from the florid musical exercises which, at one time, were almost | 


universally observed and encouraged in the older modes of worship. 


The hymn—that is to say, the short, concise, metrical poem, simple | 
in form and fervent in character—is rapidly demanding its proper | 


place in almost all the recognized religions of the world. There is : 
scarcely a sect that has not its appointed hymn-book, for the most | 
part carefully and judiciously selected, and it would be difficult to | 


find any scheme of ritual which excludes the hymn in one or other 


of the popular services of the day. The power of the hymn was | 


recognized by so celebrated a divine as St Augustine, who said : 
‘‘ One feels that song softens the heart, and makes pious emotions 


therefore it was that the ancient Eastern custom to sing hymns and 
anthems in churches in order to tune the hearts to devotion had 
been introduced into the Western Church also at the time of 
Ambrose.” From that day to this the hymn revival has been steadily 
progressing. No Catholic service in Germany is complete without 


its hymn in the vernacular; and in English Catholic churches 
throughout the land translations of the best-known Latin hymns, as | 


well as the modern religious poetry of singers like Faber and others, 
occupy their appointed place in the ordinary services of the Sunday 
and week-day. Indeed, the most popular of all Roman Catholic 
services in this country are those which adopt the German custom of 
singing hymns in all but the most solemn and silent portions of the 
mass. In a paper read before the Social Science Congress of 1881 at 
Dublin, Sir Robert Stewart made pointed allusion to this revival. 
*‘ Among the Catholics,” he said ‘‘ the effort to purify and improve 
the music of the sanctuary made within the short space of fifteen 
years is more remarkable than any. By one bold move 
of a musical priest, the Reverend Franz Witt, of Lower 
Bavaria—a move fortified by the sanction of the highest 
ecclesiastical authorities—they have established Cecilian Societies 
similar to those founded in the year 1868 on the Continent 
and in the United States of America, whose object it is to remove 
from their services the florid church music known and practised from 
the eighteenth century down to quite a recent period, and to replace 
these scarcely veiled opera strains which once deformed their wor- 
ship by the purest forms of Gregorian or music of a similar type, 
which, even if polyphonic, shall be of the highest class of its school 
and must be marked by sobriety as well as by grandeur.” ; 

These examples, however, are not isolated instances of a change 
of custom as to hymn-singing. There are in use amongst the Pro- 
testant Episcopalian bodies of these islands more than half a dozen 
collections of decided merit. Nearly all the faults which dis- 
figured the psalmody of the last century have ceased to exist. 
Hymns are now melodious without being vulgar ; their vocal com- 
pass is moderate ; there are neither solos, nor embellishments, nor 
vain repetitions of the line to involve absurdities such as the well- 
known “ And take a pil—and take a pil—and take a pil rimage, ” 
Nay, more, the Irish Presbyterians have recently published a hymn- 
Look, and waived their objections to the church organ. Mr 
Gladstone, we may say, would have not been far wrong had he 
claimed for the English hymnal, no matter of what creed or “ doxy,” 
the noblest specimens of that metrical exercise to be found in any 
literature of the world, The languages in which Dante and Goethe 


Words when sung, speech when kindled by ' 
music, lay hold of the mind more powerfully than oratory ; and | 








wrote contain, no doubt, some beautiful specimens of religious 
verse; but it may be doubted whether the modern Italian and 
German hymn-books include such stirring songs for the soul as 
Addison’s ‘‘ Providence :” 

‘* The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 

And feed me with a shepherd’s care ;” 

as ‘‘Gratitude” by the same author, beginning 

‘* When all thy mercies, O my God, 

My rising soul surveys; ” 
as the religious exercises of Bishop Heber and Keble ; as the many 
and varied translations from the Greek and Servian and other 
languages by Mr. Neale, the Warden of Sackville College; or can 
produce so exquisite and graceful a lyric as Cardinal Newman’s 
‘Lead, kindly light, amidst the encircling gloom ; 

Lead thou me on!” 
which, properly finds a place in Hymns Ancient and Modern, and is 
not disregarded altogether in ‘‘ choirs and places where they sing.” 

It is not in Anglican or Evangelical services alone that we find 

the power and purpose of the hymn revival. We may step into 
a High church and find the congregation uplifting their hearts 
and voices to the stirring strains of ‘‘ Jerusalem the Golden,” or 
‘* Abide with me, fast falls the eventide,” or ‘‘ Sun of my Soul, Thou 
Saviour dear.” We may repair to a Low church and discover just 
as much energy and emotion bestowed on the ‘‘ Old Hundredth ” or 
the good old ‘‘ Evening Hymn,” or even the unmetrical strains of 
Tate and Brady ; but it is rather to the unorthodox churches that 
we must look to find the power of the hymn and the excitement of 
unison singing as an incentive to popular religion. Camp services 
in the Far West, and the plantation — of negroes, gave the 
key-note to the rough al practical work done by those musical 
missionaries, Messrs Moody and Sankey. They knew the songs 
that would stir the people, and they boldly adapted them for religious 
purposes. The Anglican and established religions have taken a long 
time to reach the conclusion that St. Augustine was right when he 
observed how ‘song softens the heart, and makes pious emotions 
rise in it,” and that ‘‘words when sung, speech when kindled by 
music, lay hold of the mind more powerfully than oratory.” The 
preacher at the street-corner might talk till he was hoarse if he did 
notsecure the aid of some devoted friends to enliven the monotony of the 
proceedings b anoccasional hymn ; the converts of Messrs Moodyand 
Sankey would have been few and far between had nota harmonium been 
placed on the platform, and one of the evangelists possessed a fine 
resonant voice; the fervid oratory and sound practical common 
sense of Mr Spurgeon himself could scarcely have stood alone in a 
Tabernacle devoted to songless religion. It must never be forgotten 
that the proverbial dulness of our English Sunday has its only relief 
in these popular religious exercises. When the city sleeps in 
lethargy, when the museums and galleries are closed, when the 
people have to travel far to enter a garden or a park, when bands 
are tabooed and recreation, as well as relaxation, is considered 
sinful, it is not surprising that the maids or assistants should devote 
their ‘‘ Sunday out” to some form of religion which would give the 
greatest amount of excitement in the smallest given time. The 
mere fact of singing collectively exerts a great power of attraction 
over persons of all kinds who have tunable voices and are susceptible 
of the graver emotions. Their human needs should be satisfied in 
the best and simplest way. The cathedral service, as it is called, or, 
indeed, any uncongregational form of worship, however beautiful, is 
doomed to extinction unless the hymnal is speedily substituted for 
the anthem book.—D, 7. 








Vienna (Correspondence ).—The Italian season for 1884 at the 
Imperial Operahouse is to be organized on a new basis. It will 
comprise two series. The first will last from the 25th March to the 
7th April, the operas being Les Huguenots, Aida, Jl T'rovatore, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, Guillaume Tell, &c., Mierzwinski, the tenor, 
sings in all six operas ; Pauline Lucca will be the Valentine, Aida, 
and Leonore ; Mdile Bianchi, the Lucia; and Mdlle Lehmann, the 
Mathilde. Guillaume Tell, with M. Mierzwinski, will be got up 
exactly on the Parisian model. The second series is to take place 
after Easter, and extend from the 15th April to the 15th May. The 
great attraction will be Emma Turolla, who made such a deep im- 
pression when she first sang here. Her principal characters are 
Lucrezia and Margarethe in Boito’s Mefistofele. The last four nights 
will be devoted to Don Carlos, provided Verdi and Sig. Ricordi, of 
Milan, who have the power of vetoing the cast, are contented with 
the representatives a the principal parts. The only one as yet 
aecepted by Verdi is Mdlle Turolla as Eboli. The usual prices of 
admission are to be slightly augmented during the Italian season. 
On the evenings between the falian performances, German operas 
will be given by the regular company. 
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MUSIC AT THE ANTIPODES. 
( From our Correspondent. ) 

Mr Alfred Moul, one of our most accomplished musicians and 
composers, left a few days ago by the ss. Liguria for London, 
where on his-arrival he proposes to settle down and pursue his 
profession. Mr Moul first came to Melbourne in 1878. He was 
then unknown here, but he brought a certificate of pupilage from 
Sir Julius Benedict and other credentials, which at once introduced 
him into the best musical circles. His own grace and ability as 
an instrumentalist, his skill and success as.a teacher, and his 
merits as a composer soon made themselves felt by the public, and 
Mr Moul has now vacated an honourable and lucrative position, 
and parted from troops of friends and admirers to return to the 
English capital. Previous to his departure a testimonial concert 
was given to him in the Town Hall, which was crowded on the 
occasion by a fashionable and appreciative audience. All the 
leading members of the musical profession then in town assisted, 
anda warm and complimentary address to Mr Moul was presented 
by Herr Julius Siede on behalf of the profession. The programme 
included Mr Moul’s own ballad, “ The .Flower’s Message,” which 
gained the prize at the Melbourne Music Festival of 1882-3. Mr 
Moul’s many friends in this part of the world will always be 
rejoiced to hear of his prosperity and success in the old land. 

The Comic Opera Company is about to bring a short but 
successful season at the Princess’ Theatre, under the management 
of Messrs Williamson, Garner, and Musgrove, to a close. La 
Mascotte, H.M.S. Pinafore, Patience, The Pirates, and La Fille du 
Tambour Major have been produced, and the season will close with 
Tes Cloches de Corneville, which is now being performed nightly. 
The principal parts in these works have been filled. by Miss Nellie 
Stewart, Miss F. Liddiard, Miss Docy Stewart, Mr Howard 
Vernon, Mr Knight Aston, Mr Edwin Kelly, Mr W. H. Woodfield, 
Mr H. R. Harwood, and Mr John Wallace (the two last-named 
comedians). 

An Italian Opera Company, organized by Signor G. Verdi, is now 
appearing for the second week at the Prince of Wales Opera- 
house. Last week Carmen was performed, Miss Martina Simon- 
sen, daughter of Mr Martin Simonsen, the violinist, and Mdme 
Fannie Simonsen, a favourite prima donna in these colonies, 
making her début in opera in this city in the title réle. Signor 
Paladini filled the part of Don Jose, and Signor Verdi that of 
Escamillo. This week Un Ballo in Maschera is being played, Miss 
Simonsen appearing as the page, and Signora Graziosi as Adelina. 
Miss Simonsen’s début has been a great success. 

Mr T. H. Guenett’s admirable popular afternoon concerts at the 
Atheneum have been resumed, and are as successful as previously. 

The Melbourne Philharmonic Society yerteaaiee Haydn’s 
Seasons at the Town Hall on the 31st ult. The choir numbered 
250 voices, and the orchestra, which was under the leadership of 
Mr King, was composed of 50 musicians. Mr G. Perke presided 
at the organ, and Mr D, Lee acted as conductor. The principal 
vocalists were Miss Rosina Carandini, Mr Wm. Walshe, and Herr 
Hartung. 

M. Horace Poussard is about to give a series of popular con- 
certs in the Town Hall. 

The Melbourne Leidertafel recently gave a concert, which in- 
cluded the third act of Tannhduser. The whole of the male choir 
and 80 additional voices assisted. Miss Alice Rees sang the parts 
of Elizabeth and Venus, Signor Coy that of Tannhiiuser, and Herr 
Hartung the music of Wolfram. Mr Julius Herz acted as con- 
ductor. His Excellency the Governor (the Marquis of Normanby) 
and Sir Henry Wrenfordsley, Chief Justice of Fiji, were 

yee Pee ag 


Melbourne, Aug. 14th, 








Hampurcu.—It is proposed to give here as elsewhere periodically 
recurring Musical Festivals, ‘The first takes place at Whitsuntide 
next year. The chorus will include the members of the local 
Singakademie, St. Cecilia Association, Bach Association, and the Con- 
cert Association, together with the members of the Singakademies 
of Altona, Brunswick, Bremen, Hanover, Kiel, Liibeck, and 
Schwerin. The orchestra will be the Philharmonic, considerably 
strengthened. A violinist of repute is to be engaged with four 
first-c singers. In 1884 there will be two concerts, in the pro- 
funn of which there figure an oratorio by Handel, a work by 
ohannes Brahms, a Symphony by Beethoven, and various smaller 
compositions, . 





EDWIN BOOTH AND HENRY IRVING. 
(Illustrated Sporting and Dramatic News. ) 

Mr Edwin Booth on the intellectual inferiority of English audi- 
ences, and the ‘different story in America,” where “ Shakspere is 
everywhere received with enthusiasm, and listened to with a thorough 
understanding of every word,” is amusing, and, moreover, not ill- 
timed when he is about to begin a tour. Altogether, he could not 
help pointing out to the reporter who interviewed him ‘‘ how much 
more we [dwellers in the States] care for the intellectual.” ‘Of 
course it may seem egotistical for me to speak in this way, and to the 
thoughtless it may seem as though I were praising my own wares.” On 
the whole, perhaps, it rather has that appearance. 

As regards Mr Irving, Mr Booth thinks the English actor at his 
best in such plays as Louis XI, The Bells, The Courier of Lyons, 
and Charles J., in which his aptitude for the expression of the weird 
or the picturesque is particularly noticeable. But -for the genuine 
admiration of Shakspere in America, ‘‘I would be obliged ”—adds 
Mr Booth (dreadful thought !)—‘‘to do as Mr Irving does, that is, 
resort to such plays as The Bells, The Courier of Lyons, &c.” Does 
Mr Booth know how many nights since Mr Irving first ‘‘ resorted 
to” Hamlet that tragedy has been given at the Lyceum ? 


[By no means, Edwin! By no means, “Resort” to nothing 
of the kind. Stick to your Shakspere, the fourth act of whose 
Othello will require free issue for all the abundantly supplied 
sluices at your immediate and invariablecommand. Leave Henry 
to ring the “ Bells” on the pieces you so generously abandon to 
him. Don’t—pray don’t—play in them yourself ;* but just let 
H. I. occasionally throw in a touch of Winkle or Jeremy Diddler, 
and he will cheerfully clear out of the Shaksperian fields, and 
resign them to you, as sole and uncontested occupant. Thus you 
will become Lord of the Manor. But please refrain from hood- 
winking those unintrusive people, the “interviewers.” They are 
kind creatures, simply afflicted with an eager desire to know at 
least as much as they may conveniently make something more of, 
and deserve better treatment than they receive at the hands of 
the Minnies, the Christines, the Adelinas, the Dions, and others— 
yourself among the number. None of you can handle them as 
well as Colonel Mapleson, who tells them just so much as he 
pleases, then just so much as he thinks likely to please them, and 
finally, dismisses them with marked courtesy, as wise as when 
they came to him. Columns appear in the journals the day fol- 
lowing, and are all contradicted some day or two later.—Dtto 
Beard.) : 

——_o—— 


NEW ORGAN 
For St Mary’s, BERKELEY SQuarRE, W. 
(The Duke of Westminster's new church). 
Description of new organ built by Bryceson Brothers, London, 


1883. In two pitch pine cases, each 22 ft. high, 7 ft. 6 in. wide, 
9 ft. deep, and 9ft. apart to show west window. The manuals, 

reat organ, pedal open, and ’cello on north side ; swell organ, sub- 
Ce and bass flute on south side of gallery. 


Swett Orean (CC to G).—Lieblich bordun, closed wood and metal, 
56 pipes, 16 feet ; open diapason, zinc and metal, 56, 8 ; salicional, zinc and 
metal, 56, 8; rohr fléte, closed wood and metal, 56, 8; principal, metal, 56, 
4; mixture, m1, ranks, metal, 168 ; cornopean, metal, 56, 8 ; oboe, metal, 56, 
8. Total, 560 pipes. Tremulant acting on swell. 

Great ORGAN (CC to G).—Open diapason, zinc and metal, 56 pipes, 
8 feet; viola, zinc and metal, 56, 8; dulciana, zinc and metal, 56, 8; 
lieblich gedacht, closed wood and metal, 56,8; principal, metal, 56, 4; 
harmonic flute, metal, 56, 4; flageolet, metal, 56, 2; clarionet and bassoon, 
metal, 56,8. Total, 448 pipes. 

PepAL OrGAN (CCC to F).—Open diapason, wood, 30 pipes, 16 feet ; 
sub-bass, closed wood, 30, 16; violoncello, wood, 30, 8; bass flute, closed 
wood, 30, 8, Total, 120 pipes, 

Couriers, &c.—Swell to great; swell to pedals; great to pedals; 
swell tremulant. f 

SumMMARY.—Swell organ, 8 stops, 560 pipes; great organ, 8 stops, 
448 ; pedal organ, 4 stops, 120. Sounding stops, 20; 1128 pipes. Three 
combination pedals to swell ; three combination pedals to great and pedal 
organ, 





* Perish the thought !—Dr Blinge. 
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COVENT GARDEN PROMENADE CONCERTS. 


Popularity continues to attend the Promenade Concerts at Covent 
Garden, and the special Wednesday selections still attract perhaps 


the largest audiences of any evening in the week. The word 
“classical ” is an elastic term, certain compositions being from time 
to time admitted within its scope which purists would refuse to 
acknowledge as perceptive; but so long as Mr Gwyllym Crowe takes 
care that a little leaven is not wanting, the majority will rest 
satisfied with whatever is set before them. On Wednesday night 
the so-called classical part of the programme included Cherubini’s 
overture to Anacreon, Berlioz’s ‘‘ Danse des Sylphes,” from La 
Damnation de Faust; and Beethoven's ‘‘ Pastoral” Symphony ; 
with various solos, vocal and instrumental, by Gounod, Liszt, 
Svendsen, and Wagner—an assemblage of names which would have 
surprised the classicist of a decade or two since as representing the 
highest school of musical art. The orchestral performance hardly 
calls for any detailed comment—certainly not on account of the 
delicacy or refinement of the playing. The pieces were 
rendered with tolerable steadiness, but there was little finish 
in the execution, and not much observance of the finer 
gradations of light and shade. The ‘‘Sylphes” dance from Berlioz’s 
greatest work was taken so slowly as-to be robbed of much of its 
rhythmic charm, while dainty instrumentation was almost lost in the 
immense concert-room. Nevertheless, it found its admirers and was 
favourably received. Thesymphony lacked boldnessand relief, but was 
otherwise given with praiseworthy accuracy. Miss Florence Waud, a 
young pianist whoexhibits manifest improvement, and is steadily win- 
ning her way toa front rank, selected Liszt’s ‘Fantaisie Hongroise, ” for 
her principal solo—an unhappy choice, as it affords no opportunity 
of gauging the merit of the performer. A few wrong notes, more or 
less, would not matter in the least in this sort of musical hysterics, 
but would rather add an extra piquancy to the whole. Miss Waud, 
however, is capable of better things than posing as an exemplar of 
Liszt ; and we should at all times prefer to hear her in music which 
is classic not only in name but in very fact. The flattering applause 
which greeted Miss Waud’s efforts must be taken ds a direct com- 
pliment to the executant, and not as an indication of deep-rooted 
admiration for the composition. . In Svendsen’s characteristic 
‘* Romanza,” Mr J. T. Carrodus revealed his thorough mastery of 
the techvique of the violin, and showed that when first-class fiddle- 
playing is in quest, it need not be sought out of this country. He 
was applauded to the echo, and heartily re-called. Mdme Patey, in 
Gounod’s “Golden Thread,” displayed her superb powers of declama- 
tion to their full advantage ; Mdme Gordoni was heard in the scene 
from the same master’s Reine de Saba, ‘‘ Me voila seule enfin; ” and 
Mr Redfern Hollins did his best with Walter’s ‘‘ Preissleid ” from 
Die Meistersinger, notwithstanding its being totally unsuited to his 
style. The second part comprised amongst other pieces Auber’s 
overture to Marco Spada, and selections for orchestra and militar 
band from Ponchielli’s Za Gioconda, and Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
Lolanthe.—D. L. R. 
—yp—. 


SONG WRITERS AND THEIR FEES, 

Owing to an accidental circumstance, the name of a well-known 
song writer has during the past week come to the front. Frederick 
Nicholls Crouch, the composer of the celebrated ballad ‘‘ Kathleen 
Mavourneen” is alive, and although seventy-five years of age, enjoys 
good health, and is being protected in his old age. The following 
reads more like a page out of a romance. On the 7th of June last, a 
petition was filed in the Circuit Court of Baltimore, by one James 
Marion, to change his name to Marion Crouch, on the ground “ that 
he had become attached to the composer of ‘Kathleen , “een 
and he felt that by taking that name he would be better able to look 
after and care for his adopted father.” Crouch’s history is, unfor- 
tunately, a very common one, During the second quarter of the 
present century, he was well known as a song writer in London, and 
I have more than once heard him accompany the ballad in question. 
That he received the sum of five pounds only for this composition is 
not remarkable, for he was hardly known at the time, and he did 
not remain long enough in London to mature his fame. It is true 
that a composition of his called ‘‘ Zephyrs of Love,” had been 
previously sung by Miss Tree, and that Mdme Malibran also 
warbled a Swiss song of his composition. In 1849, he went to the 
United States as conductor of the New York Operahourse, and his 
name has at various times been associated with the numerous musical 
societies in America. 

When I come to recall the many popular song writers with whom 
I have been acquainted, and when I think of the small remuneration 
(according to their own showing) that has frequently rewarded their 
best efforts, we cannot help saying that they are quite as badly 
treated as authors and poets, and that merit of this class, at least, 

















goes more f 


entry without its reward altogether. Songs, from 
which thousan 


sof pounds have been received, have been commonly 
sold for a mere trifle. George Barker accepted’ fifteen shillings for 
the copyright of ‘‘ Mary Blane,” and his descriptive song of ‘‘ The 
White Squall ” was hawked from one music seller to another, and at 
length (according to his own statement) had to be given away before 
any one would publish it. Charles Glover, another popular song 
writer, himself related to me the following anecdote. As he 
received a considerable sum of money from a firm of publishers in 
Soho Square, he usually made them a present of a song at Christmas 
time. On one occasion, he presented them with the usual gift, but 
so little did they appreciate his present, that they did not even 
publish it, until, wanting additional matter for an album they 
brought out at Christmas time, the song was taken simply to fill a 
blank. That song was ‘Jeannette and Jeannot.” It very soon 
had to be published in a separate form, and went through many 
editions and helped to make the fortunes of the house. 

In the year 1847, I was invited to a supper given by a friend of 
mine, a celebrated artist in Newman Street, to wish good-bye to 
Charles Edward Horn, who was leaving for America the following 
day. Fortunately I sat next to him, and during the evening was 
lamenting that a composer, who had given to the world such 
charming compositions as ‘‘I know a bank,” ‘‘ The deep, deep sea” 
(made so popular by Mdme Malibran), ‘‘ Through the Wood,” ‘I’ve 
been roaming,” and so many other songs, should find it necessary 
to leave his native land to obtain a competence. He turned to me 
very good-naturedly and said, ‘I will show you how far I am 
wndenduad and appreciated. I gave my friend Mr Willis (of the 
firm of J. Willis & Co., well-known publishers of St James’s Street, 
a little song as a present, but he only threw it into his MS. drawer, 
frankly acknowledging that he did not see much in it. Some time 
afterwards Mdme Vestris wanted a song to introduce into a play 
(Paul Pry), and she applied to this publisher for a MS. composition. 
He selected two or three but she did not like any of them, and at 
length requested that he would allow ber to examine his stock for 
herself, and selected my poor shelved ‘‘ Cherry Ripe.” She told 
me herself that Mr Willis was rather disappointed at the choice she 
had made, and it was not until it had been encored three times 
every night he could see any merit in it. So much for publishers 
and their judgment. Everyone knows how popular this cavatina 
became, and how many editions it went through. 

Ihave not space at present to touch upon modern songs, but I 
might mention that Weiss’s ‘‘ bps Blacksmith,” a song that still 
retains its great popularity, was offered to Cramer’s house for ten 
pounds and refused by them, although the composer sang it to them 
himself. Very few songs have ever reached so remarkable a popu 
larity as this one ; indeed, it is hardly ever sung at the present day 
without being redemanded with acclamations. The composer told 
me himself shortly before his death that the same firm of publishers 
that originally refused to purchase it had offered him seventy times 
the amount for the copyright. Phosphor. 





PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The first concert of the season was given at the Argyle Rooms | 
on Monday, the 21st of February, 1825, The following was the | 
Programme of the performance :— 


Act I. 
Sinfonia, in B flab; On, 60 ssi. oscrascohadachacpoussesconneseabes Beethoven: 
Duetto, ‘‘ Far Calzette’’— Mad. Ronzi di Begnis and 
Signore di Beggs, ... :.<.<r0vnsscocsscecbaussacsdissatonaeceesieets® Mosca | 
Quintette, Two Violins, two Violas, and Violoncello—Messrs | 
F. Cramer, Oury, Moralt, Lyon, and Lindley ......... Mozart 
Scena ed Aria, ‘‘Deh Parlate” (Die Sacrifizio d’Abramo)— 
Mad. Ronsi di Begnie  ..5.0055..5.cisiscioovsenscesyyecstvees Cimarosa | 


| Overture to Euryanthe (never performed in this country) 


| Carl Marie von Weber 
Acr II 
| Sinfonie, No. V1 oss ss item ier se ladecevennee Haydn 
| Recit. and Air, ‘‘ In splendour bright ”—Mr Sapio ......... Haydn 
| Pot Pourri, Violin obbligato—Mr Mori ......... Spohr & Meyseder 
| Duetto, “La ci darem’—Mad. Ronzi di Begnis and 
DAP BADIA. - <. sarsonshs ebastshevasseincesstccmenateon linker Mozart 
Overt 10D, vss suse enrdctcieepcasindasabiiceteri baeiaiseed B. Romberg 
Leader—Mr Keyswetter. Conductor—Sir G. Smart. 








Zx1tz.—Various rejoicings took place recently at the pianoforte 
factory of Herren Hollin & Spangenberg, on the completion of their 
20,000th instrument. The firm & one of the largest at present in 
Germany, and turns out 40 pianos a week, or more than 2,000 4 
year. 
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MUSICAL SKETCHES. 
By H. E. D. 
No. 1.—Tue Accompanyist’s Exposure, 
“ Behind the arras I'll convey myself.” 
Hamlet (Act III. se. 3.) 
“ By and by: Let me the curtain draw.—Where art thou?” 
Othello (Act V. sc. 2). 

In the year 187— I was living in the charming little West of 
England town called D——, where I was Organist and Choir- 
master of the principal parish church, and practising as Professor 
of Music, with a considerable number of pupils. 

One morning a knock came at my door, and the servant 
announced a gentleman, whom I shall call Mr Reginald Wilton. 
A tall, clean-shaved, well-dressed man, with a decidedly actor- 
like appearance, entered the room, 1 requested him to be seated. 
He began :— 

“You have probably heard of me—Reginald Wilton, comic 
vocalist ; better known as the ‘ World-renowned Wilton, Premier 
Comedian and Monster Musical Mimic.’ ” 

I replied that I was pleased to make his acquaintance, but felt 
ashamed to confess that a name of so much repute was not familiar 
tome. My visitor smiled good-humouredly, and continued :— 

“Well, you see, to come to the point, I am at present doing the 

rovinces. I have just concluded a series of entertainments at 

'—, where, I am proud to say, I was honoured with very dis- 
tinguished patronage, and I have arranged to perform here, for one 
night only, on my way to Exeter.” 

I said I wished him every success, but that if it was my 

tronage he solicited I regretted I was unable, for reasons which 

would not trouble him by stating, to be of any use to him. 

‘* Excuse me, my dear sir,” he said, ‘‘nothing of the sort! My 
business with you is purely of a professional character. To cut it 
short, my accompanyist—a very excellent musician—played magni- 
ficently—quite as well as one of those piano organs, ’pon my word, 
You should have heard him do the ‘ Battle March of Delhi’ and the 
‘Maiden’s Prayer,’ and as for imitating the banjo with the assistance 
of a sheet of paper under the wires, oh it was simply A 1, Well. 
as I was going to say, this accompanyist of mine has made a fool of 
himself—run off with the barmaid at the Railway Hotel at T—. 
Pretty state of things for me! Here are all the placards out this 
morning ; everything cut and dry for the performance and no pianist 
forthcoming ! 

I said I regretted his dilemma but did not see how I could help 
him out of it. 

‘You can easily,” he said. I enquired how. He explained :— 
‘* Why by consenting to come and play for me yourself. Of course, 
whatever your professional charges may be, I shall be most happy 
to pay. Now do, there’s a good fellow.” 

I replied that it was impossible; that it was evident the style 
of music with which I had to do was totally distinct from any- 
thing introduced into his Entertainment, and that on no account 
could I consent to accompany, even a friend, in what is known as 
a “comic song.” He urged me to comply with his request, 
assuring me that his songs were “ strictly proper and woul not 
bring a blush to the most modest cheek.” I told him that that 
was not my objection and explained to him that as a professor 
and young composer who had of late publicly, both by speech and 
in the local press, denounced the popular degraded taste for comic 
songs, low class dance music, &c., and who had endeavoured to 
advance in every possible way a knowledge of classical music, 
such an act on my part would be as inconsistent as it would be 
ridiculous, 

But he assiduously pressed me to consent, urging every argu- 
ment at his command, and concluded with a pathetic appeal to 
charitable feelings which he suggested I ought to entertain 
towards one who was of my own fraternity, even though I might 
consider him only a poor and degraded relation in that respect. 

I am ashamed to say I was sufficiently weak to accede, though 
only on one inviolable condition, namely, that it should be kept a 
strict secret. The pianoforte was to be screened off on the plat- 
form so that the performer should be quite invisible to the 
audience, Unless this condition were strictly carried out I could 
not consent, He thanked me profusely and promised that every- 
thing should be arranged as I wished. 

_On the eventful evening, wrapped in a cloak and wearing a hat 
different to the one in which the townspeople were accustomed to 





see me, I walked hastily down a lane which led into a narrow and 
unfrequented street at one end of which I could gain access to the 
ante-room of the “ Assembly Rooms.” 

I arrived at my destination unrecognized by anybody, but with 
a very uncomfortable, and, to use the most expressive word which 
occurs to me,—criminal feeling. 

Mr Wilton, grotesquely surrounded by extravagant costumes, 
wigs, paint-pots and all the “properties” and paraphernalia which 
form the stock in trade of his “ profession,” received me with a 
profusion of polite ejaculations of which I fear I was not lavish in 
my reciprocation. 

The audience appeared to be increasing rapidly and I must con- 
fess that when I peeped between the hinges of the door and saw 
the room being filled in every part, thinking at the same time of 
the insignificant numbers I was accustomed to see at my Recitals 
and Classical Concerts, I experienced an unmistakable feeling of 
jealousy and chagrin. 

Soon, however, I sneaked to my seat at the piano, which was 
duly placed behind a curtain on the platform, and the “ Entertain- 
ment” began, May I never again have the misfortune to play 
such vapid trash under the name of music or to accompany such 
degrading nonsense as the man delivered in a voice that was 
neither singing, speaking, nor shouting, but a mixture of the 
three with a nasal twang! The words were a concatenation of 
Whitechapel slang, coarseness and double entendie. My misery 
was intense and I hardly knew how to get through the business 
but since I had undertaken the matter I determined, for my part, 
to carry it through faithfully. The heated atmosphere of the 
room was so oppressive, and especially in my confined position, 
that I divested myself of my coat. 

All things in this world must have an end. The final “song” 
was being “sung” and the man Wilton was delivering the chorus 
i the last verse, which I remember ended something like 
this :— 

‘-Twould fill you with surprise, 
And you'd not believe your eyes 
If you saw him on the strict Q T.” 


He had hardly completed the words, when—the blood rushes to 
my face, and a nervous feeling comes over me as I write it— 
through some unseen agency the curtain which concealed me 
from the audience, suddenly collapsed and fell upon the platform, 
exposing me in my shirt sleeves to the grinning gaze of the whole 
room. 

I was so struck with surprise and dismay that for a moment I 
sat motionless on my stool; but when the audience burst forth 
into one thunder peal of laughter I snatched up my coat, rushed 
off the platform and out into the street, but not before I had 
distinctly heard someone shout: (and the voice was very like 
Wilton’s) “Three cheers for the accompanyist!” which was 
responded to vigorously. 

I was ashamed to shew myself in the town for some time after 
this humiliating fiasco, but the incident was soon forgotten except 
by myself, who cannot at times help thinking that that 
demoniacal Wilton arranged the whole affair in revenge for the 
bitter things I had said of his profession. Whether this was so 
I cannot tell, but of one thing I am very certain, that nothing 
shall ever induce me to again consent, under any pretext or on 
any condition, to prostitute such abilities as I may possess to the 
uses of such performers as the “ World-renowned Wilton, 
Premier Comedian and Monster Musical Mimic.” 








LysEkIL (SWEDEN).—At the féte tea to his Majesty King Oscar 
on the occasion of his opening the~Fishery Exhibition in this town, 
Madlle Victoria de Bunsen—our celebrated countrywoman, and her 
sister Felicia, who are at present on a visit to their relations here— 
had the honour of being presented to his Majesty, when Madlle 
Victoria de Bunsen sang, at King Oscar’s request, a brilliant Italian 
air, and some favourite Swedish melodies, accompanied on the piano- 
forte by her sister. His Majesty gave the signal for applause ; but 
the ovation reached its highest pitch when King Oscar, leaving his 
seat, went towards the cel, ea sisters, shaking hands with 
them most heartily, and expressing his satisfaction with their per- 
formance. We regret that Mdlle Victoria de Bunsen so seldom 
visits her ‘‘ Vaterland,” where her friends and admirers are ever 
ready to receive her with the enthusiasm due to her charming voice 
and eminent talent,—Lysekil Zeitung. 
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CHERUBINI. 
(Continued from page 593. ) 

Finally Halévy consecrates by these words his affection for the 
illustrious Master : 

‘* Whether it be from devotion, filial affection, or artistic convic- 
tion, I confess that Cherubini’s reputation is dear to me, and I would 
fain preserve it from harm. He took very little care of it while he 
was alive, and it is a pious duty to attempt to popularise him after 
his death. There is in his style something proud and honest like 
himself. We will endeavour to follow him in his labours, to form 
an estimate of their importance, and to measure the influence they 
exerted upon the labours of his contemporaries ; we shall see what 
place they deserve to occupy in the history of art,” * 


Another artist, also of high stature and powerful build, had 
very frequent dealings with Cherubini, but they were marked 
with far less touching cordiality. I refer to Berlioz, who pursued 
the old Master, even after the latter’s death, with his hateful 
ill-will, and bitter sarcasms. We must read Berlioz’s Memoirs, 
which appear written with vitriol, to form any idea of the 
evcellent disposition of one, who, though possessing such 
admirable genius, was, to speak frankly, somewhat out of 
character when he reproached others with having a crabbed and 
disagreeable temper. Now, if Berlioz had restricted himself to 
making Cherubini a stupid and ridiculous personage (as in the 
little history relating to the Conservatory Library, and divers 
other little tales), we might pronounce sentence of condemnation, 
and content ourselves with pointing out that Cherubini was 
always considered a well-bred man of the world, and that, 
consequently, Berlioz’s outbursts are deficient in common-sense 
and still more in the appearance of truth. Berlioz, who saw 
enemies everywhere, and possessed the art of making them when 
they did not exist, would simply have expended a certain amount 
of imagination in vain. But I cannot refrain from protesting 
when he does not hesitate openly to attack Cherubini even in his 
artistic honour and probity. I am seized with indignation, and, 
despite my sympathy and admiration for Berlioz’s immense 
genius, I must do justice on what I consider a turpitude. 

In 1836, M. de Gasparin, then Minister of the Interior, com- 
missioned Berlioz to write a Requiem, intended for performance 
at the anniversary of the Revolution of July; but difficulties of 
various kinds arose, till finally the news that General Damrémont 





* Though it has been impossible for me to find a single letter of all those 
Halévy wrote to Cherubini, I can at least reproduce ore, bearing the stamp 
of charming gracefulness, sent by Halévy to Mdme de Saint-Juste, his 
master’s sister-in-law, to convey his excuses for not gving to a dinner-party 
to which he was invited, and where he was to meet Cherubini. Here it is:— 
‘* Madame,—I thought I should have the pleasure of dining to-day at your 
house with all your family, for Mdme Gide informed me you had been kind 
enough to think of me. But I have had, since yesterday, something the 
matter with my throat and chest, and, as it keeps getting worse, I have been 
advised, if I desire to be quickly cured, not to go out, not to speak, and not 
to eat—three things incompatible with your kind invitation. I had the 
honour yesterday of taking an oath of fidelity to our august Monarch, Louis 
Philippe I., and of being proclaimed Musical-Lieutenant of the 5th Legion, 
in presence of the constituted authorities, and of all the legions, in the 
Place de Gréve, and in the glare of the sun. It was there that I felt my 
little throat-attack augment and increase, This, Madame, is what one gets 
by being a faithful and devoted subject ; this is what one gets by loving our 
good King, his august family, and the institutions we have conquered at the 
price of our blood. However, I do not regret the incident, for, if my throat 
remains bad two or three days longer, 1 shall ask for the Cross,—I hope, 
Madame, you will believe I am exceedingly sorry at not being able to come. 
May I beg you to express this, also, to M. and Mdme Cherubini, to M, and 
Mdime Turcas, and to Mdme Gide, whom I vainly looked for this morning in the 
Rue Grange-Bateliére omnibus, though I left her in it perfectly well yester- 
day, Be pleased also, Madame, to accept the homage and best compliments 


of yours, tyuly,—F. Harevy.” 








was dead, killed under the walls of Constantine, changed the 
destination of the work, which, it was decided, should be per- 
formed in the Church of the Invalides, at the solemn service cele- 
brated in memory of the heroic General and his brave soldiers, 
The following is what Berlioz has not feared to print in his 
Memoirs with reference to this subject :— 


“‘Scarcely had the news of the approaching execution of my 
Requiem at a grand and official ceremony, like the one in question, 
been persia Cherubini, ere it threw him into a fever. It had 
long been customary in such cases to perform one of his funeral 
masses (for he wrote two). Such a blow to what he regarded as his 
right, to his dignity, to his eminent position, and to his incontestable 
merit, in favour of a young man who was scarcely at the beginning 
of his career, and who was held to have introduced heresy into the 
schools, irritated him profoundly. All his friends and pupils, headed 
by Halévy, and sharing his vexation, started off-to avert the storm 
and direct it upon me; that is: to bring it about that the young 
man should be ousted for the advantage of the old one. One even- 
ing, I happened to be in the offices of the Journal des Débats, to the 
staff of which I had recently been attached, and the director of 
which, M. Bertin, manifested the most active kindness towards me, 
when Halévy made his appearance. I at once guessed the object of 
his visit. He came to appeal to M. Bertin’s powerful influence in 
helping to realize Cherubini’s projects. However, somewhat discon- 
certed at finding me there, and still more at the air of coolness with 
which M. Bertin and his son, Armand, received him, he instantly 
changed the direction of his batteries. He followed M. Bertin, 
Senr., into the next room, the door of which was open, and I heard 
him say that ‘Cherubini was extraordinarily affected by what had 
occurred, so much so, indeed, as to be ill in ; that he’ (Halévy) 
‘had come to beg M. Bertin to use his power to obtain for the 
illustrious master the Commander’s Cross of the Legion of Honour 
by way of consolation.’ M. Bertin’s stern voice then interrupted 
him with these words: ‘Yes, my dear Halévy, we will do what 

ou wish in order that a distinction he has well merited shall be 
towed on Cherubini. But as to the Requiem, if any arrangement 
regarding his work is proposed to Berlioz, and he is weak enough to 
ield a hair’s breadth, I will not speak to him _— as long as I 
ive.’ Halévy must have withdrawn rather more than confounded 
by this answer.” ° 


I do not hesitate to declare that Berlioz here lost a fine 
occasion of holding his tongue, and that this little narrative does 
more honour to his invention than to his delicacy. What person 
will he make believe that Cherubini, of whom we cannot cite a 
single trait of envy or jealousy in the whole course of his career, 
was so jealous of Berlioz as to be “ill in bed” in consequence ? 
What person will he make believe that Halévy was “ discon- 
certed” at meeting him in the offices of the Journal des Débats, 
when such a meeting was perfectly natural, every one knowing 
that Berlioz wasa writer on the paper? What person will he 
make believe that Cherubini cou!d commission any one to go to 
M. Bertin and beg a Commander's collar of the Legion of Honour 
for him, a member of the Institute, the Director of the Conserva- 
tory, an artist illustrious ainong the most illustrious, and who 
certainly needed no one’s “ patronage” or “ recommendation ” to 
obtain no matter what? What person, lastly, will he make 
believe that, desiring so eagerly this distinction, Cherubini had 
to wait for it several years, since he did not receive it till 1844. 
towards the end of his life, when he resigned the post which he 
held in the Conservatory ?—Of a truth, all this is puérile, as well 
as rather naive, and well calculated to prove merely that Berlioz 
was a persistent hater. 

I will here terminate this long chapter, not because more docu- 
ments fail me, but because it threatens to go on for ever and 
fatigue the reader, 

XIX, 

From the day he was appointed Master of the Royal Chapel, 
Cherubini devoted himself almost exclusively to the duties of so 
important a position, and to those incumbent on him as a member 
of the Conservatory. From that moment we see him multiply his 
sacred compositions while he abandoned almost completely the 
profane style; in the course of several years we shall hardly be 
able to‘ register two or three unimportant productions of the 
latter description. And we must add that these were written for 
particular occasions and were in some degree official ; that they 
were evidently ordered of him, and that he could not help writing 
them. it is thus that he had performed, on the 17th June, 1816, 
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on the day and in honour of the Duc de Berry’s marriage, a 
Cantata with Choruses, which he thus entered in his Catalogue : 

“‘ Le Mariage de Salomon, cantata for vocal solo with chorus and 
accompaniments, executed on the 17th June, at the Tuileries, during 
the royal banquet, on the occasion of the Duc de Berry’s marriage 
with the Princess Caroline of Naples.” ¢ 

For the two years following, all I find mentioned in the 
Catalogue, in addition to a large number of compositions for the 
service of the chapel, is a romance for two voices: “Je ne t’aime 
plus,” two pieces for the Conservatory—one for oboe and the 
other for bassoon—and a “ new air (‘ Amour! Amour !’) never 
executed, for the opera of Lodoiska.” There was, probably, an 
intention of reviving Lodoiska, this year, 1817, when the above 
air is mentioned, but some obstacle happened to prevent it at that 
period ; the opera was really not revived till two years subse- 
quently, as stated in the Diary : 

“The 5th June, 1819, my opera of Lodoiska was played again at 
the ThéAtre Feydeau. It had not been performed for at least twelve 
years.” } 

In this same year, 1819, the Catalogue mentions a “Solemn 
Mass, for four voices, as chorus, composed for the coronation of 
Louis XVIII.” We must not confound this Mass with that which 
Cherubini wrote in 1824 for the coronation of Charles X. ; it is 
the last one of its author’s masterpieces, which is generally known 
as the “‘ Messe du Sacre,” and by that appellation marked out for 
public admiration. The Mass written for Louis XVIII’s 
coronation obtained, however, for the composer an official 
recompense ; by a royal ordinance, dated the 18th December, 
1819, Cherubini was created a Knight of the Order of St Michael. 
Three years previously, on the institution of another order, the 
“Order of the Lily and Fidelity” (!), which enjoyed only an 
ephemeral existence, Cherubini had received the insignia of it. 

(To be continued.) 
SP tly STR 
THE NATIONAL ANTHEM. 
(To the Editor of the “ Musical World.” ) 

Dear Str,—Amongst some old music of my late mother’s, I have 
found ‘‘God Save King George,” Bach, on very old blue paper ; 
there is a flute accompaniment for two German flutes ; was used by 
my mother when playing duets with the then (blind) Prince George 
of Cumberland, at my godmother’s house at Kew. So much has 
recently been written about the National Anthem, that I thought it 
might be worth while naming the circumstance for the benefit of 
your readers, especially as the variations are by J. C. Bach, it may 
be also interesting to know that the piece was sold at the price of 
1s, when published.—I am, dear sir, your obedient servant, 

Plunket House, J. C. Runpe.i, 
119, The Grove, Hammersmith. 

P.S.—I have also found pieces by Mozart, ‘‘Fare thee well,” 
Pe published at ls. 6d. Haydn and others of that date at the same 

rice | 





VINCENZO BELLINI. | 

The 23rd of last month was the 52nd anniversary of 

Bellini’s death. (And still his melodies enchant the world! | 
—Dr Blivge.) 





ANNETTE Essiporr, of the fairy fingers, after a few weeks’ 
holiday, has returned to Vienna, where she is preparing for her 
winter ‘concert-tour, in the course of which she will, as usual, 
visit Paris (and, let us hope, London.—Dr Blinge). 


t We read in the Annales politiques, morales, et littéraires of the 19th 
June : Two cantatas were performed yesterday at the royal banquet ; one 
by M. Cherubini, words by M, Dureau de la Malle; the other by M. Bochsa, 
words by M. Philpin. They were listened to with great pleasure, In the 
rs a final chorus was particularly remarked ; in the second, an air sung 
po ap and especially a women’s chorus, accompanied only by harps 

¢ On the 18th July, 1817, Weber, then director of the music at the 
Theatre Royal, Dresden, brought out with great success there a translation of 
Cherubini’s Lodoiska, and, according to his custom, published in the Dresden 
Journal an analysis of, and commentary on, the opera, Analysis and com- 
mentary bear the impress of the profoundest admiration for the composer and 
his work; and it is as curious as interesting to see the author of Der 
Freischiite paying complete and unreserved homage to the author of Lodoiska. 








KENNEDY OF THAT ILK, 


Dear Brarp,—As our indomitable chief: (may his shadow 
never grow less) is now carousing (cruising—beg pardon) in the 
“Happy Thought” yacht, somewhere in the Solent, with F. C. B. 
(Plenipotentiary-Extraordinary at the Court of Momus) and the 
veteran J. L. H., he cannot possibly have seen the admirable 
pictorial sketch, with accompanying remarks, which appear in 
the Sydney Bulletin of August 4, and which I now send for 
inspection. You will observe that round the portrait figure of 
The Kennedy, clad in evening costume, and evidently in high 
feckle, if we may judge from the facial expression imparted by 
the artist, are grouped a series of minor comic sketches, which 
does but scant justice to the polyhedric character of this powerful 
exponent of Scottish song. This one-sided appreciation is 
further borne out in the remarks accompanying the cartoon, 
which I have no doubt you will graciously allow to appear, and 
so enlighten those sanguine Hypérboreans who are interested in 
the peregrinations of this chief among the troubadours :— 


‘* ¢Wha wad ’a thocht there was sae muckle in’t?’ the writer of 
‘The weary pund o’ tow’ would probably have remarked had he 
dropped into the Protestant Hall on Monday night, and heard Mr 
Kennedy’s rendering. In some American cavalry regiments, three 
men are required to a horse—one to ride, and two to hold him on. 
In Scottish minstrelsy, at least two are necessary—one to write, 
and the other to render. It is in the latter that Mr Kennedy 
excels, The actor is no more made than the poet, and he is a born 
actor. He possesses the rarest of all gifts—the gifts of showing how 
much more there is in a story than we imagined. With voice, 
noe and play of feature he illustrates the homely Scotch songs. 

e comes on the stage in the orthodox cut-away coat, and begins to 
sing ‘There's nae luck aboot the h’use.’ As he proceeds, the 
swallow-tail becomes a home-spun gown, the waistcoat a prim white 
apron, the grey hair and whiskers a frilled cap tied under the chin. 
The metamorphosis, though imaginary, is complete. It is not the 
actor in conventional evening dress who stands before you now, but 
the auld housewife crooning : 

‘ There’s nae luck aboot the h’use, 
There’s nae luck ava ; 
There’s little pleesure in the h’use 
When our gude man’s awa!” 


Mr Kennedy knows that comedy is his line, and wisely leaves the 
sentimental business for the younger members of his family. The 
entertainment is pleasing, both for the absence of staginess and the 
presence of talent. The troupe are just at the close of a very suc- 
cessful concert tour in Australia, Crowded houses in most places, 
their Sydney reception has been especially hearty.” 


Had the critic penned the above after dining on mock turtle, 
and imbibing sundry quaighs of brandy and soda, at the Eel and 
Carpenter, we could have pardoned the confused metaphor re- 

arding American cavalry regiments and Scottish minstrelsy ; 

ut, in the name of the Lion Rampant, why did he, amid much 
that is superfine in the above criticism, commit the unpardonable 
sin of confining the Scottish chief to comedy? Why, sir, every 
hair in my beard (beg pardon, Doctor) has vibrated to his 
realistic rendering of Scotia’s inimitable war-song “Scots wha 
hae.” The variety of expression demanded for the adequate 
rendering of this glorious epic—ranging from the deepest con- 
tempt to the boldest defiance—require qualities far removed from 
that of the mere comedian. Indeed, 1 make bold to say that 
songs of this class are often burlesqued by cultured singers, 
simply because of their realistic nature. The notes are sung to 
perfection, but the fervour of patriotism is absent. It is this 
unique combination in The Kennedy’s interpretation that stamps 
him as the true delineator of the tragic in art. One word as to 
the “sentimental business which he leaves to the younger 
members of his talented family.” Who that has heard can ever 
forget his touching power and pathos in that finest of all love- 
songs, “ Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw,” or who would refuse a 
tear-dimmed homage to his rendering of “Highland Mary” 
or “ Annie’s Tryst,” &c., &c., sentimental songs par excellence, 
Comedy is his line, but the fact is, Dear Beard, as you know, it is 
all grist that goes to that mill. In every “line” the renowned 
Scottish tenor is acknowledged chief among the duinne wassals of 
Scottish song. Long may he occupy the premier position which 
his versatile talents have secured for him, both at home and 
abroad,— W £TsTaR, 
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PROVINCIAL. 


MARGATE (From an Occasional Correspondent ).—Last week Mr 
D'Oyly Carte’s 2nd Jo/anthe Company appeared at Margate for four 
nights, and played to crowded houses. The cast was as subjoined : 
Phyllis, Miss Josephine Findlay ; Iolanthe, Miss Jessie Louise ; 
Queen of the Fairies, Miss Isabella Muncey ; Lord Tolloler, Mr 
C. Courtice Pounds; Lord Mountararat, Mr C. P. Stanley; 
Strephon, Mr Hervet D’Egville; Private Willis, Mr H. Cooper 
Cliffe ; and, last, not least (though shortest), The Chancellor, Mr 
John Wilkinson. To the performance generally almost unqualified 
praise is fairly due. Phyllis was piquant to ‘‘a wish” (every one 
wished he was Strephon) ; Iolanthe was so thoroughly seductive 
that it is difficult to understand how, in any circumstances, her 
spouse and master, the Chancellor, could ever have forgotten the 
mortal part of her. Miss Jessie Louise, in fact, both sang and acted 
in the style of a finished and attractive comedian. The Queen—all 
fairy—was queenlike and superb, showing, moreover, a thorough 
familiarity with Dr Sullivan’s music, a a keen appreciation of 
Mr Gilbert’s excruciatingly peculiar humour. Mr Pounds, as 
Tolloler—himself especially effective—was ably supported by Mr 
Stanley. Thus the two amorous Peers destined for wings to come— 
so disinterested when their disinterestedness is put to the proof, 
were all that could be desired. With regard to the Strephon of 
Mr D’Egville, who, it need hardly be said boasts an artistic 
pedigree, the performance throughout may justly be pronounced 
Arcadian, and might have figured in the Georgics of Virgil, or 
the Pastor Fido of Guarini; and it should be added, that. if 
the ‘‘ faithful Shepherd” played on the Arcadian pipes as well 
as Mr D’Egyville plays with his voice the characteristic music put in 
the lips of Strephon, the all penetrating god of the woods and 
forests, Pan himself—yes—Pan would have stood little chance with 
the nymphs of those sylvan retreats. As the Lord Chancellor, Mr 
Wilkinson was here, there, and everywhere, always, be it under- 
stood, where he should be, and in a strictly legal sense, invariabl 
diverting. His two great songs were pointedly dodainid. 
the first displaying the woolsackian mock gravity becoming a 
Chancellor when wide awake and wary; the last, all the con- 
ceivable agonies of a Chancellor fast asleep, haunted by nightmares 
intolerable, and vainly striving to set himself aright. As an exhi- 
bition of fluent vocalization, Mr Wilkinson’s delivery of the incom- 
parable ‘‘ Patter” song would have completely satisfied the stern 
and inexorable authors themselves, which is no small matter. 
Mr Robinson conducted with the facility of one well experienced in 
his task. The stage arrangements were skilfully carried out by 
Mr W. Wallace. There have been four representations of Jolanthe, 
and doubtless many more will be heard from time to time ‘‘in this 
vicinity. '"—SLLEW SUEDDAHT. 

MANCHESTER.—There was a good house at the Theatre Royal on 
Monday to welcome the return visit of Mr D’Oyly Carte’s Jolanthe 
Company. As presented on Monday, Jolanthe certainly made mirth 
abundantly. The original and perplexing situations caused hearty 
laughter, nowhere more apparent than when the peers, in full 
regalia, appeared in Arcadia in the first act, and the fairies at 
Westminster in the second. The cast has been a little changed 
since the last time the opera was produced here. Mr Federici again 
sang and acted well as Strephon, while the Lord Chancellor remains 
in the hands of Mr Frank Thornton, who makes it as amusing as 
ever, and the Queen of the Fairies is again Miss Fanny Harrison. 
Miss Beatrice Young, as Iolanthe, made a favourable impression, 
and Miss Esme Lee, as Phyllis, deserves also to be mentioned with 
praise. The smaller parts of the two lords and the fairies were well 
filled, and the choruses of the peers and fairies were sung with 
congenial spirit. 

WorcestER.—The programme of Mr Spark’s subscription concerts 
is issued, and contains the names of Miss Robertson, Mdme 
Antoinette Sterling, Miss Marriott, Mdme Enriquez, Miss Clara 
Samuell, Miss Orridge, Messrs Herbert Reeves, Maybrick, Hollins, 
Bridson, Henry Guy, and Signor Foli. October 30 is the date of 
the first concert. A pleasing feature of the second concert will be 
the appearance (suggested by many supporters of Mr Spark’s under- 
taking) of the Worcester Amateur Vocal Union, who will sing two 
or three of their part-songs. The names of subscribers are being 
rapidly received ; among them is the Lord-Lieutenant of the County, 
Earl Beauchamp. The rates of subscription and other arrangements 
have been revised, and Mr Spark has good reason to anticipate a 
successful series of the concerts which for many years he has 
arranged with excellent judgment. 


EASTBOURNE—DEVONSHIRE PARK Concerts.—Saturday evening’s 
special concert at the Floral Hall (September 15) attracted a large 
audience, and was also musically a great success. Mr. Julian Adams 
had arranged an excellent programme, which commenced with the 





overture to the Naiades (W. S. Bennett). Two numbers from 
Cowen’s ‘‘ Language of the Flowers” were charmingly performed, 
but the orchestra showed itself at its best in Beethoven s Symphony 
in C minor. Mozart’s overture to Figaro was also performed in good 
style, and the selection from Roberto il Diavolo (Meyerbeer), 
arranged by Julian Adams, was executed with precision and effect. 
The vocalists were Miss Emilie Conyngham and Miss L. Spraye, of 
the London Conservatoire of Music, both of whom made their first 
appearance in Eastbourne. Miss Conyngham gave Rossini’s cavatina, 
‘“‘Unavoce poco fa,” very successfully, bed Fosse the possessor of 
a sweet yet powerful soprano voice. Her ny ee heartily appre- 
ciated, and she was also much applauded for her rendering of Sir 
H. Bishop’s ‘* Lo! here the gentle lark.” Miss Spraye, whose con- 
tralto voice is of considerable compass, was deservedly encored in 
the song, ‘‘I dream’d a dream” (E. Cooke), and similar approval 
followed her rendering of ‘‘Good-bye” (Tosti). ‘‘The Special 
Saturday Evening Concerts” will terminate for the season on 


October 13. 


Weston-SuPER-MARE (SomeRrsET).—Mr C. A. Windeatt, the 
conductor of the town band, had a concert at the raesag Rooms 
on Monday evening, in which his lever children, Miss Lily 
Windeatt (aged 7), Master Fred. Windeatt (aged 10), and their 
elder brother, Master Corelli Windeatt, were the chief exponents. 
They were, however, assisted by some local talent, as also by the 
town band, who played some overtures very cleverly. Mrs C. 
Lovibond was very successful in Hullah’s song, ‘‘ Three Fishers went 
sailing,” (encored) ; and the scena from Faust, ‘‘ Quando a te liéta,” 
she also proved herself a good pianist in a scherzo by Wollenhaupt. 
Messrs C. J. and H. J. Poole created quite a sensation, the first in 
Handel’s ‘‘ Deeper and deeper still,” (Jephthah), and ‘‘ The Anchor's 
Weighed,” the latter in a song “Poor Jack Brown,” both being 
encored ; nor must we omit to mention Mrs C. Smyth-Pigott’s 
effective singing of ‘‘ Auld Lang Syne.” Miss Lily and Master 
Windeatt acquitted themselves admirably of their allotted tasks, 
and played some pleasing solos on the violin remarkably well in 
time, but the honours of the evening were decidedly reserved for 
Master Corelli Windeatt, (violinist) a bright, intelligent looking boy, 
(wearing the bronze and silver medals of the Royal Academy of 
Music) who evidently has already gained his spurs with the 
Westonians to judge from the flattering reception he met with ; he 

layed Sainton’s ‘‘ Scotch Fantasia” and a movement from Spohr’s 
Tith concerto, in a style that proclaimed him an ornament to the 
Academy where he had pursued his studies, and will certainly make 
his mark in the musical world. We have also to mention a clever 
performance on the euphonium by Mr G. Dyer, and last, not least, 
the excellent and tasteful manner in which the Rev. H. P. Denison 
accompanied all the music on the pianoforte, and the artistic way in 
which he played the andante and funeral march from Beethoven’s 
famed Sonata. The room was well filled, the attendance of ladies’ 
schools being conspicuous amongst the audience, 


Guascow.—Mr. Airlie gave the second of his Saturday concerts 
for the season, on September the 22nd, when the following artists 
were engaged :—Miss de Lille, Miss Erhenberg; Mr Auty, MM. 
Traherne, and Ernest Cecil. Miss Maud Powell, violin; accom- 
panist, Mdme Mina Gould. All acquitted themselves well, 
especially Miss Maud Powell, who played a movement from a con- 
certo, by de Beriot, with such finish, that a loud encore was 
demanded and acceded ; after which her performance of Prosper 
Sainton’s ‘‘Scotch Airs” received a like compliment. For so youn 
a child her playing is really wonderful. The singing of MN 
Traherne and Ernst Cecil also calls for special mention, each of their 
duets being encored, and justly so, as they are perfect in their par- 
ticular style. The first duet, ‘‘I Mulattieri,” originally sung by 
Rubini and Tamburini, gained the greatest applause of the evenin 
and in response to the demand for its repetition they sang with equa 
success a quaint duet by Caracciolo. Miss Erhenberg, a very 
attractive young artist (of the Royal Academy of Music), possesses a 
fine contralto voice and made asensible impression, She has a grand 
‘future’ before her, of which there is no doubt she will. take 
advantage. Madame Gould accompanied in her usual artistic style 
and we feel sure all the party will be welcome to Glasgow again. 


Taunton.—The annual harvest thanksgiving-services in connec- 
tion with St. James’s Church, Taunton, were held on Sunday last, 
Sept 23rd. The interior of the sacred edifice was decorated for the 
occasion on a scale far beyond anything that has been attempted in 
this parish before, and the extremely beautiful effect produced 
reflected the greatest credit upon the taste and industry of the ladies 
who undertook the work. The choir stalls were adorned with various 
flowers, and across the front stall ran the text, ‘‘ Heaven and earth 

raise Thee.” The organ was tastefully decorated by the Misses 

udeney. Handsome wreaths of flowers adorned the pipes, and a 
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large floral cross occupied the centre space, while the front of the 
instrument bore the text, ‘‘O praise God, all ye people.” The 
services throughout the day were full choral and were sustained by 
a strong choir, Mr T. J. Dudeney presiding at the organ. The Rev 
P. Morrison said prayers in the morning, Mr R. Bailey read the 
special lesson for the day, and the Rev W. T. Redfern preached from 
Psalm ci, 1st verse. 1n the course of his sermon the rev. gentle- 
man stated that the offertories that day would be devoted to the 
funds of the St. James’s National Schools, and he trusted they 
would be liberal enough to relieve the minds of the managers from 
the anxiety which they naturally felt as to the financial future. The 
offertory amounted in the morning to £5 0s 7d. The following was 
the order of musical services :—Morning : Processional, 390 ; Venite, 
G. A. Macfarren; Psalms, P. Fussell, W. Hayes; Te Deum, W. 
Boyce, W. B. Gilbert ; Jubilate, J. Robinson; Anthem, ‘‘O Lord, 
how manifold,” J. Barnby ; Kyrie, T, J. Dudeney ; Credo, J. Mer- 
becke (A.D. 1520) ; Hymns, 381, 383, 165. Evening : Processional, 
391; Psalms, T. Norris, H. Lawes ; Magnificat, P. Henley ; Nunc 
Dimittis, John Goss; Anthem, ‘‘ We give thee thanks,” G. A. 
Macfarren ; Hymns, 382, 386, 379. The organist, Mr Dudeney, 
selected voluntaries of a festival character . the day. In the 
morning he played in fine style, as an opening voluntary, the chorus, 
“Lift up your heads,” from the Messiah; and as a concluding 
voluntary the “Hallelujah Chorus ” from Beethoven’s Mount of 
Olives (Engedi). At the evening service he opened with the chorus, 
“Thanks be to God,” from Mendelssohn’s Hlijah, and concluded 
with Handel’s ‘‘ Hallelujah Chorus.” During the subsequent recital 
he played his Andante con Variazioni e Fuga, a composition which 
has won the highest encomiums from some of the first musicians of 
the day. The church in the evening was crowded to such an extent 
that forms had to be placed in the aisles, and many persons were 
content to stand up during the whole of the service. The singing, 
which has vastly improved in-this parish recently, was of an ex- 
ceptionally high order, as it could not fail to be, seeing that the 
choir now possesses some of the best voices in the town. The 
offertory in the afternoon amounted to a few shillings only, but in 
the evening it reached a little over £11. 








IMPERIAL THEATRE.—A complete change in the performance took 
place at this theatre on Saturday night, for the benefit of Mr J. W. 
Currans, the acting and business manager. The evening commenced 
with a petite domestic drama on the well-known tale of ‘ Auld 
Robin Gray,” which needs no comment. Mr Matthews Monk, to 
whom the theatre is leased, then gave a descriptive recitation, 
“The Shipmate’s Story,” written by himself, and succeeded in 
riveting the attention of the audience. The piece de résistance was 
a new comedy, entitled Ye Legende, by H. P. Grattan, who took a 
a part himself, being ably assisted by Messrs Lawrance 

‘Orsay, Sandford, Hudspeth; and Mesdames F. Delaval and 
Maria Dagmar. The play, was on the whole favourably received, 
although the audience were rather inclined to make fun of the 
more pathetic scenes. Miss Helen Vicary sang Wellings’ well- 
known ballad, ‘‘Some Day,” and, although nervous and out of tune, 
gained an encore. The comedy was avnounced for repetition every 
evening during the week.—W. A. J. 





_ Homsourc.—The grand military manwuvres were temporarily 
preik Y on the 23rd inst., when the distinguished personages 
engage in them went to the races in the afternoon, and in the 
evening tothe Park, which was illuminated in a fairy-like manner. 
At nine o’clock there was a grand reception at the Royal Palace— 
a reception probably unique of its kind—and music. Besides the 
German Emperor Wilhelm and the Empress Augusta, there were 
the Crown Prince and Crown Princess, the Kings of Saxony, Spain, 
and Servia, the Grand-Dukes of Weimar, Baden, and Hesse, the 
Portuguese Heir Apparent, the Prince of Wales, and all the other 
crowned heads and princes stopping here. ‘T'o the musical part of 
the proceedings his Majest the peror invited that incomparable 
vocal artist, Mdme Celia Trebelli, and August Wilhelmj, the violin- 
king. The latter performed, among other things, one of his latest 
compositions, an “ Italienische Suite,” and, at the particular desire 
of her Majesty the Empress, his ‘‘ Parsifal Paraphrase.” Mdme 
Trebelli sang several wy © incomparably. Both artists, as a matter 
of course, were most highly appreciated by their exceptional 
audience; they will probably never again have the honour of 
exercising their art before an audience consisting exclusively of 

rsonages of princely rank! Truly, a “ pit full of kings!” Her 

ajesty the Empress and the German Crown Prince and Crown 
Princess were especially affable and gracious to Professor August 
Wilhelmj.—Nassauische Volkszeitung. 





MARIE ROZE AS CARMEN. 


The Manchester Guardian says: that the most crowded house 
of the season assembled to hear Carmen. This was explained 
not only by the popularity of the opera itself but by the 
curiosity of the public to witness Mdme Roze’s conception of the 
heroine’s part. For ourselves, we think her representation the 
very best we have seen. Those who have attempted the part of 
the wayward and voluptuous gipsy have too often refined it down 
until little of her real nature has been left. One or two others, on 
the contrary, have given us only the repulsive points of the character, 
and their representations have pleased us even less than those of the 
the former class. Mdme Roze has evidently studied the part most 
carefully. Her ‘make up” is a picture of the dark-skinned beauty 
of Andalusia. She uses her eyes with all the witchery of the most 
coquettish native of the soil ; she breaks as naturally into dance and 
song, in both of which the castanet plays its natural part; she is 
imperious and exacting where she bestows her favours, and as 
dangerous in anger where those favours are slighted. Then the by- 
play which she introduces everywhere is as apparently unpre- 
meditated and natural as it is doubtless well studio) and arranged. 
Her rush on to the stage on her entrée at once prepares us for the 
supremacy she exercises amongst her associates. The deliberate 
manner in which she makes love to two soldiers at once gives us the 
clue to her character and suggests her future fate. But we have not 
Poe to point out the many admirable features of her representation. 
She is as successful in the scene at the tavern of Lilias Pastia—with 
its most voluptuous of stage ballets—as when amid the mountains, 
and tired of her ruined soldier lover. Altogether, we consider the 
Carmen of Mdme Roze not only the best we have seen but perhaps 
on the whole her most successful performance. 





A YEAR OF FLOWERS, 


First the Snowdrop’s fairest blossom | Next the queenly Rose, with glory, 
Peered above the sleeping earth ; Mantled in a velvet dress, 

Then the welcome Crocus followed, | One by one her leaves unfolded, 
Herald of the Tulip’s birth. Full of heaven-born loveliness, 


In the woods the lowly Primrose 
And Anemone were seen ; 

And the modest Violet reared her 
Head from leaves of tender green. 


Then a thousand waving Blue-bells 
Made a thousand melodies, 

While the golden-vested Cowslips 
Graced with glory verdant leas, 

From the vernal plains awaking, 
Rose the “ children’s diadem,” 

With its red-tipped silver petals 
Set around a golden gem, 

And the silk-winged zephyrs passing | (Like an infant on the bosom 
Shook the white-robed Lily-bells, Of its mother, soft and mild, 

While’a music strange and gentle Now awaking with a greeting— 
Crept along the downy dells. Kisses from a sinless child.) 

Then with god-like grace and beauty | But Chrysanthemum remains to 
Sweetly the Narcissi shone ; Light with smiles, fair Flora’s home; 

Gazing in the crystal river Gilding with bright hopes the present 
Till its beauty all had gone. Whispering sweet of joys to come. 


J. H, A, Hicks, 


In the stream, ’neath shady Willows, 
Nymph-like Lily tovuk her rest ; 
And at eve the moouheams wooed her 

With the dew-pear’s on her breast ; 


While the star-like buds of Jasmine, 
Flowers of Honeysuckle trees, 

Spray of Mignonette, chrome-tinted, 
Perfumed each nocturnal breeze ; 

And the lovely Tube-rose oped her 
Petals to the smiling skies, 

And from love-curled lips unfolding 
Came the fragrance of her sighs— 
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Monicu.—There is to be a grand Wagner Memorial Celebration 
in the shape of three ‘‘ model performances” of the Ring des 
Nibelungen next July at the Theatre Royal. The most eminent 
artists, namely those who appeared at Bayreuth in 1876 and 1882, 
will take part in them, and the orchestra will, as at Bayreuth, be 
hidden from sight. 


BaYREUTH.—It is now definitely settled that Parsifal will be 
repeated here next year. Mdme Materna, Herren Scaria, Winkel- 
mann, and Reichmann, have promised their co-operation, and the 
assistance of the orchestra from the Theatre Royal, Munich, has been 

aranteed. The month f July will again be selected for the per- 
‘ormances. 


CoLogNre.—Last year there was to have been a grand solemnity 
in honour of Franz Liszt at the Stadttheater, but nothing came of 
it. This year, however, it is really to be carried out, and will take 
the shape of a stage performance of Die Legende der heiliger 
Elisabeth. The same thing was done, some time ago, in Weimar. 
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EXCERPTS FROM PARKE’S MUSICAL MEMOIRS, 
Excerrt No. 33. 
1797 


797. 
(Continued from page 565. ) 

A new serious opera, called Evelina, was produced at the King’s 
Theatre on Saturday the 21st of January. The music, the last com- 
position of the celebrated Sacchini, was er in that composer's 
usual elegant and finished style. Banti, Braham, and Viganoni, 
exerted themselves with uncommon ability, as if to do justice to the 
memory of the composer. The trio at the end of the first act, and 
the finale at the end of the second, were deservedly encored. 
Antonio Sacchini of Naples arrived in England in the year 1772, 
after having composed for all the great theatres in Italy and Germany 
with wonderful success. Here he vindicated the high reputation 
he had acquired on the continent. His operas of the Cid, and 
Tamerlano, were equal, if not superior, to most of the musical 
dramas performed in any part of Europe. Indeed each of these 
dramas was so entire, so masterly, and yet so new and natural, that 
there was nothing to criticise ; but there were innumerable beauties 
to admire. It is evident that this composer had so exquisite a taste, 
and was so totally free from pedantry, that he was frequently new 
without effort, never thinking of himself or his fame for any particu- 
lar excellence, but totally occupied with the ideas of the poet, 
and the propriety, consistency, and effect of the whole drama. 
His accompaniments, though always rich and ingenious, never divert 
attention from the voice; but the principal melody is invariably 
rendered distinguishable through all the contrivance of imitative 
and picturesque design in the instruments. His dramatic works 
amounted, in the year 1778, to seventy-eight in number, and by the 
many masses and motets which he composed, while he remained at 
Venice, in the character of Maestro dell’ Ospidaletto Conservatorio, 
he manifested as much competency to write for the church as for 
the stage. He remained too long in England for his. fame and for- 
tune. The first was injured by cabals, and by what ought to have 
increased it, the number of his works ; and the second by inactivity 
and want of economy. ‘‘ Upon a difference with Rauzzini,” says 
Dr. Burney, ‘‘ this singer, from a friend, became his foe, declaring 
himself to be the author of the principal songsin all the late operas 
to which Sacchini had set his name; and threatening to make 
affidavit of it before a magistrate. The utmost of this accusation 
that can be looked upon as true, may have been that during 
Sacchini’s severe fit of the gout, when he was called upon for his operas 
before they were ready, he employed Rauzzini, as he and others had 
done Anfossi in Italy, to fill up the parts, set some of the recitatives, 
and perhaps compose a few of the airs for the under singers. The 
story, however, gained ground, and was propagated by his enemies, 
though always disbelieved and contemned by his friends, and b 
the reasonable part of the public. In the summer of 1781 Sacchini 
went first to Paris, where he was almost adored ; but, after increas- 
ing his reputation there by new productions, he returned in the 
following year to London, where he only augmented his debts and 
embarrassments: so that, in 1784, he took a final leave of this 
country, and settled in Paris, when he not only obtained a pension 
from the Queen of France, but the theatrical pension, in consequence 
of three successful pieces, The last of Sacchini’s works was the 
opera of Hvelina founded on an interesting event in the history of 
the ancient princes of Wales. This graceful, elegant, and judicious 
composer died, however, before it could be performed, at Paris, in 
September 1786. He was honoured with a public funeral, and every 
mark of respect and distinction which sensibility and gratitude could 
bestow on a person who had contributed so largely to the public 
pleasures.” 

The serious opera called Alceste was represented on the 18th of 
May, under the patronage of the Prince of Wales and the Dukes of 
York and Clarence, and under the direction of twelve stewards, 
among whom were the Dukes of Bedford, Leeds, &c. &c,, for the 
benefit of the widows and orphans of the brave men who perished, 
and for those that were wounded in the glorious action of the pre- 
ceding 14th of February, under Admiral Sir John Jervis, off Cape St 
Vincent. Had the King’s Theatre been twice as large, it would 
have been filled on that occasion. Similar benefits were afterwards 
given at the two winter theatres, &c., with like success. To the 
immortal honour of the British people, they are, in the cause of 
their intrepid defenders, quickly and simultaneously embodied ; 
and whilst their generous natures impel them to afford relief, the 
gift is not rendered less valuable by being bedewed with humanity’s 
tear, An instance of a charitable feeling of a different kind took 
place at the same theatre a few nights after the benefit just described. 
There was an Italian of ability belonging to the Operahouse, of the 
name of Badini, who had for several years been retained there as 
poet. This man’s affairs being, like those of many of his brother 
poets, very much deranged, he was frequently arrested, on which 





occasions a subscription had been opened among the singers and 
musicians of the establishment to relieve him. ‘These applications 
had been so numerous, that latterly they subscribed with great 
reluctance, and expressed a determination to do so no more. A 
fortnight however had not elapsed, when, at the Tuesday night’s 
opera, Badini’s friend came with a doleful countenance to make 
another collection, stating that poor Badini was dead, and that the 
money then wanted was be the purpose of burying him. This had 
the desired effect of inducing them to open their purse, and make 
up the sum required. But who can describe their surprise when, at 
the following Saturday night’s opera, they beheld Badini in new 
mourning, (for himself no doubt,) seated in the centre of the pit, 
and amusing himself with all the nonchalance imaginable, with his 
opera-glass and snuff-box! This last donation was aptly termed 
Badini’s resurrection money. 

The oratorios commenced at Covent Garden Theatre on the 3rd of 
March. The vocal performers were Mdme Mara, Miss Poole, Messrs 
Kelly, Bartleman, (vice Reinhold, who had retired,) Braham, and 
Signora Galli, who, at the age of seventy-five, sang the air ‘‘ He 
was despised,” ‘which was originally composed for her by Handel, 
and which she sang when the Messiah was first performed in 1742, 
The old lady acquitted herself better than could have been expected, 
and the audience kindly dealt her out a flattering portion of applause. 
At the end of the first part Mr C. Ashley performed a concerto on 
the violoncello with great ability, and at the end of the second I 

layed a concerto on the oboe, in which was introduced ‘‘ Auld 
Robin Gray.” They were both much applauded. It may not be 
generally known that this popular ballad (“‘ Auld Robin Gray,”) is 
not an original Scottish tune ; it owes its birth to an accomplished 
female of modern times, who wrote the poetry, and composed the 
the music to it, Lady Caroline Fordyce. ; 

By the secession of Reinhold, Mr Bartleman, the admirable bass 
singer at the Concert of Ancient Music, came into an extensive line 
of practice. His fine deep-toned voice, and the chaste style of his 
singing, afforded a high gratification to the musical public. Reinhold, 
by his talent, industry, and extreme frugality, acquired a handsome 
independence. Hooke the composer informed me, that during a 
a severe frost in January, whilst the snow was lying upon the ground, 
he and his wife went by invitation to take a Sunday dinner with Rein- 
hold, and when the coach had arrived at the door, and the coachman 
had knocked, it was opened b Reinhold himself, who held in his 
hand a little broom, with which, before they were admitted, he care- 
fully swept their shoes, fearing that they might, whilst passing from 
the carriage to his threshold, have taken up some snow which might 
injure his carpets. That Reinhold suffered his habits of economy to 
supersede one of the finer feelings of nature, gratitude, will be exem- 

lified by the following fact. His father, who was a singer at 

Jauxhall Gardens in the year 1745, and a member of the Society of 
Musicians, which was founded in 1738, dying in bad circumstances, 
while his son was very young, the latter became a ward of thatsociety, 
and wassubsequently placed under the master of the young gentlemen 
of the choir of the Chapel Royal at St James’s whereby was laid the 
foundation of his future good fortune. Reinhold, who had been for 
many years a member of the society, (first styled the Royal Society 
in 1786,) in his worldly concerns never losing sight of the little broom, 
when about to retire, said to the collector who had called on him for 
his annual subscription, (one guinea,) ‘‘ Mr Harwood, as I can now 
do without the society, and the society can do without me, you may 
strike my name out of your books, as I no longer consider myself a 
member,” is 

The opera concerts began this season under the direction of Viotti. 
Banti, and the rest of the opera singers, by the variety of their 
styles, produced great effect and corresponding applause. Viotti 
executed a concerto on the violin in a finished and masterly manner, 
and Dussek, one on the pianoforte, which in brilliancy and taste was 
never surpassed. Salomon’s concert expired with the last season. 
The concert of ancient music, which was honoured with the presence 
of their Majesties, commenced on the 18th of February at Tottenham 
Street ; and the vocal concert began the season, with the greatest 
success, on the 27th of the same month at Willis’s Rooms. 

At the English theatres nothing material was produced, excepting 
a new opera in three acts, at Covent Garden Theatre, on the 25th of 
April, entitled The Italian Villagers, written by Prince Hoare. The 
overture and music to this piece, which evinced great taste, was com- 
posed by Mr Shield, and, owing to a misunderstanding between him 
and Mr Harris, proved his last, at least for several years, as he with- 
drew himself at the end of the season. 

At the house of a musical friend, where I assisted in a quartet, I 
lately met Holcroft, the author of the admirable comedy of The 
Road to Ruin, The Follies of a Day, &c. On that occasion he aimed 
at singularity, and was successful. Amongst others of his new- 
fangled systems was that of considering pain not to be corporeal, 
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but imaginary. Holcroft, whilst walking one day through Bond Street 
with Mr Crosdill, the celebrated violoncello player, the latter being 
suddenly seized with a spasmodic attack, Folerott (broaching his 
new system) said to him with a confident smile, ‘‘ What is the 
matter ?”’ To which Crosdill replied, ‘‘ I feel such excruciating pain 
from the cramp, that I am unable to put my foot to the ground.”— 
‘Pooh, pooh, nonsense,” cried Holcroft, (attempting to pull him on,) 
“there is no such thing as pain; pain exists only in the imagination!” 
Within six weeks afterwards, while the same persons were passing 
| Oxford Street, Holcroft was taken suddenly ill, and was 
unable to proceed, when being asked by Crosdill what ailed him, he 
replied, ‘I don’t exactly know, but I feel great pain.” —‘‘ Oh,” said 
Crosdill, retorting on him, ‘‘there is no such thing as pain! pain 
exists only in the imagination!” Holcroft, being fortunately near 
his own house, was taken into it, and his malady proved to be 

aralytical. He however recovered from the affliction with which 
fre had been visited, and lived many years afterwards, still indulgin 
in his principles; but at length, like many others of his class, he tal 
his daughters (two grown-up young women) christened at his bed- 
side a few hours before he expired. 

Vauxhall Gardens opened on the 19th of May with a grand 
“ Ridotto al fresco.” The gardens on this occasion were splendidly 
illuminated; a grand concert of vocal and instrumental music 
was performed, at the end of which bands of wind instruments 
played in different parts of the Gardens, and a large temporary 
saloon was erected for dancing. The company, who appeared in 
strict evening dresses, were very numerous and elegant; and the 
splendour and novelty of the scene proved so attractive, as to detain 
them till a late hour. The first ridotto (not al fresco) given in this 
country was at the Operahouse in the year 1722. It is described in 
the Freeholders’ Journal of that day in the following manner: “It 
was opened with twenty-four select songs from the late operas, 
which lasted about two hours, after which the company ed over 
a —— from the pit to the stage, where a duke and Guchees led up 
the ball, which lasted till daylight the next morning.” 

At Covent Garden Theatre, Mdme Mara, who was engaged for 
twelve nights, at enormous terms, appeared on the 25th of October, 
in the character of Polly in the Beggar’s Opera. Incledon was the 
Macheath, and Mrs Martyr P yea.ey Lucy. Mara sang the airs of 
Polly in great perfection, and was vehemently applauded ; and the 
duets between Polly and Lucy, by Mdme Mara and Mrs Martyr, 
were deservedly applauded and loudly encored. In the songs of 
Macheath, Incledon was unrivalled. 

The King’s Theatre nm for the season, November 25th, with a 
new serious opera, called Jper Mistri. Banti and Viganoni were as 
usual excellent. Viotti was, for the first time, leader of the band 
and director of the orchestra. It was said that Banti had for some 
time been privately exerting the power she had acquired at the 
King’s Theatre to remove Cramer, its excellent leader of the band, in 
order to — her countryman, Viotti, in his situation; and the 
articles of the former having expired at the close of the last season, 
she accomplished her object. Banti was so great a favourite with 
the haut ton, that they paid no attention to any one else. They 
listened with delight to her songs, and chatted and laughed during 
the others, asking, with a negligent surprise when the curtain fell, 
‘Ts the opera ended ?” 

(To be continued. ) 





TELL ME THE SWEET OLD STORY! 


Tell me the sweet old story, Tell me the sweet old story, 
Belovéd one, to-night ; How I to thee am dear; 

Beneath the moon’s soft glowing, | That, watching ever-o’er me, 
Beneath the stars’ pale light ! Thy tender love is near, 

Tell me love’s fount is flowing That if should rise to-morrow 
Still rich, and full, and free ; A cloud above my way, 

Tell me love’s flower is blowing, Thy hand would soothe my sorrow, 
In sweetness, still for me ! And turn my night to day, 


Tell me the sweet old story— 
Lo! angels bend o’er éarth 
To weave, ’mid notes of glory, 
Those strains of human birth. 
My soul has listened often 
To that familiar strain ; 
My heart with joy to soften, 
Oh, tell it once again! 


Copyright. Saran Ann Stowe. 











Harp Recrrats.—The “ left-shouldered ” harpist, Aptommas, has 
been giving recitals at the Imperial Hotel, Malvern. 





WAIFS. 


Mdme Montigny-Rémaury has returned to Paris from Weimar, 
whither she went to consult Franz Liszt concerning La Légende de 
Saint-Francois de Paul, Les Chants Polonais, the Valse-Impromptu, 
and the Funtaisies Hongroises, which compositions she will shortly 
play at Baden. (Pauvre Jeanne d’Are !—Dr Blige.) 

Mr W. Dorrell has returned from his tour in Kent. 

Theodor Wachtel will make a long tour this winter in Germany. 

An elegant and comfortable new theatre has been opened in 
Ancona. 

Minnie Hauk recently left Havre by the steamship France for 
America. 

Suppé’s Fatinitza has been produced at the Teatro Espafiol, 
Barcelona. 

Etelka Gerster is studying with the composer the part of Lakmé 
in Delibes’ opera. 

The baritone Roudil has become manager of the Thédtre du 
Capitole, Toulouse. 

Antoine de Kontski has been engaged for Miss Emma Thursby’s 
American concert tour. 

Johann Strauss and his wife are in Berlin, where they intend 
residing for some time. 

Don Juan Gil, professor at the National School of Music, Madrid, 
died lately in that capital. 

Der Bettelstudent is to be produced during the coming season at 
the Thalia Theatre, New York. 

The grand ‘Wagner Cyclus” in Vienna will begin on the Ist 
December and last till Christmas. 

Frederick Clay’s Merry Duchess has been successfully produced at 
the Standard Theatre, New York. 

A new Zarzuela, Un Lio en el Ropero, by Reig, has been produced 
at the Teatro de Recoletos, Madrid. 

Mdme Montalba is engaged for a series of performances in 
November and December at Bucharest. 

Chas. Mapleson and his charming wife (Mdme Cavalazzi) arrived 
in New York from England on the 9th inst. 

A new opera, Tommaso il gobbo, music by Luigi Teza, has been 
well received at the Teatro Sociale, Longarone. 

Marianne Brandt has been singing at Gratz, where—years ago-— 
she made her first appearance on the lyric stage. 

Kiissmayer has succeeded the late Franz Doppler as conductor of 
ballet music at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 

The title of Royal Prussian Professor has been conferred on 
Wilhelm Pfeiffer, composer and teacher of Music, Berlin. 

Schloss de !Orme, a romantic opera, music by R. Kleinmichel, will 
be brought out in October, at the Stadttheater, Hamburgh. 

Tue GresHam Lecroures.—Professor Wylde will deliver his 
lectures on Music at Gresham Hall on October 13, 15, 16, and 17. 

Mdme Caron has produced a highly favourable impression as Mar- 
guerite in Gounod’s Faust, at the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. 

The 1st October will be the fiftieth anniversary of the opening of 
the Stadttheater, Nuremberg, and the twenty-fifth of Reck’s manage 
ment, 

Professor J. P. Goldberg after having, as usual, visited during his 
holidays his relations in Paris, Vienna, and Venice, has returned to 
London. 

Two new operas will be produced at the Teatro Dal Verme, 
Milan : Amazilia, by Palminteri, and Fernando della Cruz, by 
Sansone, 

Theodor Kirchner has been appointed professor of concerted 

laying and score-playing in the Royal Conservatory of Music, 
Tessie. 

Miss Olive Blanche St Claire, a young and talented pianist, has 

ained the Sir Julius Benedict exhibition at the Trinity College 
School of Music. 

In addition to his Drury Lane Pantomine, Mr Harris has arranged 
for the Pantomine at the Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, and the Crystal 
Palace, Sydenham. 

There is some talk of an Italian opera season at the Teatro de 
Cervantes, Malaga, with Signora Volpini and Verger (our old friends) 
as two of the leading singers. 

Adolphe Samuel, Director of the Royal Conservatory of Music, 
Ghent, is writing a four-act opera, the libretto of which, taken from 
the history of Lacedemon, has been furnished by his son, Eugene 
in collaboration with Gustave Lagye. 
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Three new French operas: Massenet’s Hérodiade, Saint-Satns’ 
Henry VIII., and Delibes’ Lakmé, are to be performed this season 
at the German Theatre, Prague. 

It is said that the Marquis of Albabilla, until lately governor of 
Queen Isabella’s Paris pn na possesses a fine baritone voice, and 
thinks of coming out on the operatic stage. 

Wagner's Tristan und Isolde, with Moran-Olden as Isolde, Luger 
as Brangiine, Lederer as Tristan, and Schelper as Kurvenal, will 
shortly be performed at the Stadttheater, Leipsic. 

It is ary to bring out Lohengrin at the Grand-Théatre, 
Lyons. Should the project be realized, Lyons would be the first 
provincial theatre in France to give a work by Wagner. 

After spending the summer at her villa in Aigen, near Salzburg, 
Mdme Amalie Joachim returns at the end of the month to Berlin, 
whence she will shortly start on an extended concert-tour. 

A new Theatre, with all the latest improvements and appliances 
for the safety and comfort of the public, is being built in Berlin, on 
the site of the National-Theater, destroyed, some time since, by fire. 

In consequence of her mother’s death, which occurred on the 8th 
inst., at Pegli, near Genoa, Teresina Tua, the violinist, has cancelled 
all her engagements for some time to come, Her concert tour in 
America was to begin on the 26th inst. 

Madame Christine Nilsson left London on Friday last, for Liver- 
pool, on her way to New York, for which port she sailed on Saturday 
in the Gallia, The Royal saloon carriage last used by the Empress 
of Austria was provided for the occasion. 

Miss Kate Vaughan has been engaged at the largest salary she has 
ever received, and at the largest salary ever paid at Drury Lane or 
elsewhere for any artist to appear in Pantomine. Every one of the 
charming steps Miss Vaughan will dance in the Pantomine will cost 
untold gold. 

HEREFORD Festiva, 1783.—‘‘ By a gentleman from Hereford we 
hear that the collection at the meeting of the Three Choirs last 
week amounted to about £346. The musical performances were 
conducted in a manner that gave universal satisfaction,”—Berrow’s 
Worcester Journal, Sept, 18, 1783. 

On Saturday evening (Sept 22) the three-hundredth consecutive 
performance of Jolanthe took place at the Savoy, and in honour of 
the event all ladies present received a bouquet of flowers. Rip van 
Winkle also reached its three-hundredth representation at the Royal 
Comedy Theatre the same night. 

Mr Augustus Harris is in treaty with the Managers of the Chatelet 
Theatre, for the production of Youth in Paris, Tho play has been 
translated and accepted by the Management, and the terms on which 
Mr. Harris will take over his Drury Eas Scenery, Properties, &c., 
is now the only question to be discussed, 

Messrs Bryceson Brothers have just completed a new three-manual 
organ for Highbury Quadrant Church and have announced for sale 
the temporary one, which must be removed before the end of 
October. It consists of swell organ, 9 stops; great organ, 9; pedal 
organ, 2; two combination pedals to swell and three to great organ. 


Anton Rubinstein is expected in Germany in the course of the 
next few days. Die Macabier is to be performed in Frankfort-on- 
the-Main on the 28th October. The first representation of his 
Sulamith will take place in Hamburgh on the 20th November. His 
oratorio, Das verlorene Paradies, will be performed this season by the 
members of the Berlin St Cecilia Association and the Philharmonic 
Orchestra, under the direction of A. Hollander. 


After the distribution of prizes at the Richmond Watermen’s 
Regatta on Thursday, 6 20, a musical performance took place at 
the Greyhound Hotel under the direction of Mr Nicholas Mori. At 
the conclusion a vote of thanks was awarded to the singers who 
were Mrs Moufflet, Mrs S, Abel, Messrs Gast, H. A. Hughes and 
Pascal Larkins. The last named sang most effectively ‘The Old 
Brigade,” and “‘Three Merry Men.” Mr H. A. Hughes in “A 
Roving Life” was greatly applauded. 


Mr GLADSTONE AND Irattan HyMNOLOGY.—Theannouncement that 
the recently-rendered translation into the Italian language of a well- 
known English hymn by the Premier, and his explanatory introduc- 
tion as to the paucity of such aids to devotion in the Latin Church 
of the present day, would form the subject of the Rev Dr Passalenti’s 
customary Sunday afternoon lecture, drew together an unusually 
large congregation at the Church of St Thomas, Liberty of 
the Rolls, Chancery-lane. The rev. gentleman, after giving Mr 
Gladstone what he said he considered well-deserved praise for his 
excellent and faithful version in “‘ Senti, senti, anima mia,” ventured 
to differ from the right hon. gentleman in his statement that the 
Italian religious literature was deficient in hymnology. He might 
mention that shortly after the appearance of Mr Gladstone’s trans- 














lation he sent to him a book with 150 hymns breathing sentiments 
of devotional fervour and piety that the. belauded hagiography of 
Germany or this country could, in his opinion, scarcely equal. He 
had thousands more to send if he chose ; but the hymns sung by his 
children at the schools in Onslow Street, Farringdon Road, and by 
the Italian congregation assembled in that church every Sunday 
afternoon would, he thought, be enough to show the Prime Minister 
that the Italians were born poets, and did not stand so much in need 
of the spiritual desideratum hinted at by Mr Gladstone. At the 
close of the service a collection was made in aid of the Italian Schools 
and Church in London, to which Dr Passalenti has been appointed 
chaplain by the Bishop of London. 








Beruiy. — The Walhalla, transformed into an elegant and 
commodious buffo opera theatre, was opened a short time since with 
Offenbach’s Fille du Tambour Major, well received by an audience 
filling every part of the house.—On the 12th inst., the monument 
erected to Theodor Kullak by his friends and a ils, was solemn! 
unveiled, It is the work of the sculptor, H. Pohlmann, of this 
capital. Upon a pedestal of grey ‘‘ Carrara,” ra upon an ivy- 
clad eminence, is placed a marble bust of the deceased. In front is 
the Muse of Music, who, with a stylus in her right hand, has just 
inscribed the name of Theodor Kullak on the pedestal. Near her 
lies a laurel-wreath, on the ribbons of which are inscribed the day of 
the deceased’s birth, 12th September, 1812, and that of his death, 
Ist March, 1882. At the back of the monument is the followin 
inscription : ‘*7'o the never-to-be-forgotten Master by his grateful Pupils 
and Admirers.” The chorus from the Kullak Academy opened the 
proceedings with Schubert’s ‘‘Schlaf’ in Ruh.” Schmidt, a former 
pupil of Kullak’s, s ing in the name of the committee, then 
thanked all who had contributed to the erection, Hereupon the 
canvas surroundings were removed and the monument exposed to 
view. The Rev Herr Stechow consecrated the monument, and more 
singing concluded the ceremony, The large number of friends and 
pupils who assembled round the grave bore testimony to the respect 
entertained for the deceased. —Ludwig Meinardus’ oratorio, Luther 
in Worms, will be performed by Schnépf’s Vocal Association on the 
9th and 14th November in the Garrison Church, Besides the 
regular chorus of 150 singers, there will be a boys’ chorus, as 
expressly prescribed in the work itself. This oratorio will shortly 
be performed in 37 other German towns; likewise in Switzerland 
and England. 
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PREFACE.—The Fifty Irish Melodies comprised in this collection may be 
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as possible the various characteristics of the people from which they have sprung. 
Thus, glimpses into the lives of the Irish peasant, fisherman, and mechanic are 

given, and subjects of the remote past have not been neglected, 
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